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CATHOLIC BOARDING SCHOOLS AND 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


HEN so many of our values are being questioned, and 

we are called upon daily to defend Christian morality, 
it is reasonable first to state that our defence will be the more 
effective the more we live up to our principles, and then to 
enquire if we do so live up to them. 

The family, the natural environment of all human beings 
for at least some years of their life, and essential for individual 
goodness and the soundness of civilization, needs to be defended 
against divorce, contraception, the invasion of its rights by the 
State, and a general depreciation of its unity and authority. 
Our sound Catholic judgement deplores all these dangers to 
family life. We regret the difficulties which young married 
couples find in setting up homes of their own. We are horrified 
at the number of broken marriages and destroyed homes. We 
praise large families and the influence in upbringing of parents 
and brothers and sisters. But are we blameless ourselves? It is 
here suggested that we are not: and it is hoped that these tenta- 
tive suggestions will lead to an examination of our policy both 
for the defence of family life and for education, so that the two 
may be co-ordinated and work for the same good end. 

The primary authority, and also the primary influence, in 
the education of children is that of their parents. Catholics 
generally would accept that statement without question. Do we 
accept it not only in theory but also in practice? The true 
environment for the education of children is their own home. 
Pope Pius XI says in the Encyclical on Christian Education of 
Youth : 


In order to obtain perfect education, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to see that all those conditions which surround the child 
during the period of his formation, in other words that the com- 
bination of circumstances which we call environment, correspond 
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exactly to the end proposed. The first natural and necessary 
element in this environment, as regards education, is the family, 
and this precisely because so ordained by the Creator Himself. 
Accordingly that education, as a rule, will be more effective and 
lasting which is received in a well-ordered and well-disciplined 
Christian family ; and more efficacious in proportion to the clear 
and constant good example set, first by the parents, and then by 
the other members of the household. 


That statement of Catholic doctrine does seem to require 
Catholics to examine seriously their policy about boarding 
schools, either in founding them or in using them. The boarding 
school substitutes its own environment for that of the home: and 
the question arises, is the substitution justified? To ask that 
question is by no means to deny the country’s debt to Catholic 
boarding schools and the good work they are now doing, or to 
suggest that they could ever be entirely dispensed with. What is 
suggested is an examination of the question, so that in the 
framing of policy for Catholic education our true Catholic prin- 
ciples may be acted upon fully, for the preservation of family 
life and for the improvement of our educational system. 

An easy answer to the criticism of a scholastic system which 
takes children away from their family is to say that many 
families do not give good example, being neither well-ordered 
nor well-disciplined. That answer certainly explains excep- 
tions: but can it justify a rule which is in flat contradiction to 
the rule stated by Pope Pius XI? Boarding schools do not take 
only those children whose homes cannot give them a Christian 
education. They like to have children from good Catholic 
homes. And when children are away from home in “‘the period 
of formation”, the home is in a sense broken up. Even the plea 
that a boarding school education is necessary for the children 
from homes which cannot play their part in Christian education 
must be advanced with caution. When homes are broken up (in 
the sense that they lose their children), and when that practice 
is continued for generations, is it surprising that families fall 
below the Christian ideal? How can we expect successive genera- 
tions of good parents, able to take their “‘natural and necessary”’ 
part in Christian education, when so many schools are working 
effectively, though unintentionally, against such a succession? 
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Children are bound to lose an essential influence in their educa- 
tion when they lose the “natural and necessary” environment of 
their education. Parents are bound to fall short of perfection, 
both in themselves and in their relations with others—especially 
their own offspring—when they are robbed of their respon- 
sibility. They need the presence of their children. Children have 
to bring up their parents almost as much as parents have to 
bring up their children. How often do we say (@ propos, for 
example, of divorce) that it is children who save marriages, 
being a bond between husband and wife, and a joint respon- 
sibility? With their obligation present to them, parents will 
learn to be faithful to their religious duties, devoted and un- 
selfish towards each other, patient, forbearing, finding their 
happiness in a complete home and not driven by its emptiness 
to look for distraction outside it—in clubs and parties, in com- 
mittee work, and even in “‘Catholic action” ! And there is hope 
that children, brought up with parents of that kind, will them- 
selves in due time become aware, in their married life, of the 
duty of teaching by example. A most weighty reason is needed 
to justify Catholic schools in taking children away from parents 
and parents away from children; in preventing children from 
going regularly to Mass and Holy Communion with their 
parents, saying prayers with them, and in all ways learning 
goodness from them. In the warm and free environment of 
the home, the fullness of Catholic life is grown into by parents 
and children together: but for all the praiseworthy efforts in 
boarding schools to make Catholic practice “voluntary” and 
spontaneous, it is part of a regimented existence, and it needs 
to be learnt again when regimentation stops. 

Another version of the argument from the hard case is pro- 
pounded for the child of a mixed marriage. One of the parents 
is at best a cypher in Catholic practice in the home. Mass-going, 
and frequenting the Sacraments, are not encouraged ; and they 
may cause awkwardness. How much better, it is said, to give the 
child the freedom of a fully Catholic environment. 

As a make-shift policy for a child already hampered, that 
would serve, as it has already served for many such children. 
Even so, it should be remembered that the non-Catholic parent 
is deprived of the sight of his child living a Catholic life, and 
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therefore of one of the strongest influences towards his conver- 
sion. But as a wise and far-seeing policy, for children yet unborn 
of marriages not yet made, it can hardly be recommended. It 
neglects important principles. The mixed marriage should be 
an exception. The child of a mixed marriage should be an 
exception. A whole policy cannot be built round exceptions. 
Besides, would it not be true to say that boarding schools send 
up the mixed marriage rate? Some boarding schools are aware 
of a serious deficiency in the environment they provide; and 
they are trying to undo some of the harm resulting from the 
unnatural constitution of their community. They arrange for 
meetings between Sixth Forms of boys and girls. It is a well- 
meaning attempt at a remedy: but it does not meet the need 
for which it was meant, firstly because the meetings are forced 
and artificial, they take place in an unnatural environment, and 
with a suggestion, faint but repellent, of a marriage bureau ; and 
secondly because, if the ideal of comparative ages is kept, the 
girls’ future husbands have left school some years ago, and the 
boys’ future wives are still (unattractively for Sixth Formers) in 
Form IV. Would it not be better if the preliminaries of Catholic 
marriage were expressed not in the phrases “boy meets girl” and 
“girl meets boy”’, but in the phrase “families know each other’’? 
For Catholic marriages, would it not be better if boys and girls 
grew up at home? 

The difficulty of children from bad homes will always remain ; 
but does it justify a general policy which would permit the 
establishment of new boarding schools and the unreflecting con- 
tinuation of the large number that we have now? Children 
from bad homes, if they could not be given special and sufficient 
attention in day schools, could be taken into a small boarding 
department attached to a school which is primarily for day 
scholars. Such an arrangement would be needed, anyway, for 
the education of children whose parents are unable to make a 
home for them—for example, those whose father is in one of the 
Services and on a foreign station. Some convent schools which 
have such a boarding establishment make careful enquiries now 
of all applicants for admission to it, and they refuse admittance 
—and that on moral grounds—to all except those in the rare 
circumstances mentioned above. They will not take children 
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just because their parents want to be rid of them between 
holidays: nor will they allow the claim that it is an overriding 
advantage to have a boarding school education. 

It is argued that children benefit from being away from 
home when they are thirteen or older: girls especially are thus 
freed from household management which would more and more 
fall to their lot if they stayed at home. I think the argument 
would break down against the fact that a school for the thirteens 
and older children would not be a financial success unless it had 
junior schools to feed it. Besides, one of the improvements that 
we advocate for the benefit of married life is the training of girls 
in household management. The place to learn that is surely 
in their own household: in spite of courses in domestic science, 
girls at boarding schools will not learn how to make competent 
household budgets and realize the value of money. On the 
contrary, they pick up false values, so that their standards 
of amenities and recreations are often too high for the 
homes they return to, and they are prone to selfishness and 
discontent. 

Again it must be emphasized that here there is no question 
of minimizing the debt we owe to the boarding schools. It was 
schools such as St Omer’s which saved Catholicism in this 
country. Without them there would have been no schools at 
all. Later, when Catholic scholars and schools were few, the 
schools had to draw their pupils from large areas, and they 
were necessarily boarding schools. When it was possible to have 
many schools, the tradition of boarding schools was already 
established. We are greatly in their debt. But the question is 
now whether that system has outlived its purpose. Should we 
not be working to set up a system in which the great majority 
of Catholic children could find a school for higher education 
within a bus or train journey of their home? The old justifica- 
tion for boarding schools, that they met the needs of a very 
small and scattered Catholic population, is disappearing fast. 
What the times now require is a good Catholic school for every 
large town and for every group of small towns. If all the 
boarding schools of the country could be moved to such areas, 
our higher education problem would be well on the way to 
solution. Such a move being impossible, could at any rate 
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present reorganization, and planning for the future, look 
towards such a solution? 

It will be objected that parents have their own views about 
the type of school they want for their children, and the type of 
companion. It is a good objection. Parental freedom must be 
preserved. But the primary freedom of parents in the matter of 
education for their children is to have a Catholic school and 
Catholic companions. The local school would meet those needs. 
If they want a special social level for its own sake, whatever the 
material and spiritual price of it, should they not be instructed 
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that Christian education (of which family life is an essential 
constituent) counts before the superficialities and accidents of 
social position? There is no question of levelling down. We 
should in fact have more independent schools than now, 
because more Catholic parents would be able to afford the 
independent school fees. What would disappear would be the 
extreme financial differences between schools: and that would 
make for a greater continuity of Catholic life, as the wide range | 
of Catholic families able to pay for their children’s education 
would be welded by knowledge of one another into a united | 
body, with a sympathetic knowledge also of such poorer families | 
as would benefit by scholarship from the new system. 

It may be that some parents, in the absence of Catholic 
schools to their taste, would seek the social advantages of a 
special type of school by choosing a non-Catholic school. (That 
happens already where the worldliness of Catholic parents is 
extreme.) But are we to abandon our principles to save weak 
Catholics from abandoning the shreds of theirs? 

There are Catholic schools so situated that they must have 
boarders or cease to exist as schools in the place where they are | 
now. For reasons of money, and, much more laudably, because 
of their long and noble tradition, they will be inclined to justify _ | 
their continued existence. It would be sad indeed to think of 
them disappearing. But that possibility is remote, seeing that | 
we need all our schools and more: and the question still arises 
from the Catholic principle stated by Pius XI, that “‘the first 
natural and necessary element, as regards education, is the 
family, and this precisely because so ordained by the Creator 
Himself”: are we justified now, whatever may have been the 
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justification in past centuries, in depriving children of education 
by their parents and parents of education by their children? It 


‘js a question to be answered for the future, when new schools are 


to be founded, and when religious orders think of establishing 
another house. Such foundations should be a new application 
of the old principles. Schools well situated for receiving day 
scholars should consider whether they ought not to receive as 
many as possible. There are schools which have children as 
boarders whose homes are within walking distance (and they 
are an embarrassment when one argues against the establish- 
ment of day-nurseries so that mothers can go out to work). 
Other boarding schools had begun to increase the number of 
day-boys and day-girls admitted, even before economic neces- 
sity compelled them to do so. Is it principled and reasonable to 
suggest that such a change should be encouraged? 

The special advantages which belong, or are supposed to 
belong, to boarding schools may be thought to be lost to 
Catholics when they return to a natural system of education. 
The social prestige which goes with a certain sort of schooling 
will be denied to Catholics, who will then, it may be thought, 
compete at a disadvantage for advancement in business and the 
professions. Even if that were true, it should not prevail against 
the primary need for education to be fully Christian, complete 
with its necessary element of family life. Should the full develop- 
ment of the soul in sanctifying grace be put in danger for the 
sake of social graces? But the source of our culture and its true 
graces is Christianity. Courtesy and refinement are false and 
brittle if it is not Christianity which nourishes them. Is it not 
high time that Catholics set the standards of real education 
instead of aping those who have made English education more 
and more worldly? The idea that a Catholic imitation of a 
worldly system is necessary to secure Catholic representation in 
the higher professions is mistaken. In such imitation, emphasis 
is on “representation” rather than on “Catholic”. The imita- 
tion itself tends to emphasize a non-essential—the public school 
system, in many ways admirable, does not need to be also a 
boarding school system. Had we worked from as soon as was 
possible on the principle that family life must be preserved, and 
that our system of education must be built round it and not 
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away from it, we should by this time have a strong chain of 
public day schools through the country. If we begin now to 
plan for such a chain of public schools, we shall have them 
within a decade or two: and we are a long-lived body, able to 
count on the establishment in them of a tradition as good as 
any tradition in which we now take pride. 

There is a final consideration which was, in fact, the con- 
sideration from which this examination of boarding school 
education began. Priests, and especially parish priests, must 
frequently be reminded of the huge burdens which education 
makes parents carry. There is the financial burden of con- 
tributing to State education through taxes, the added burden 
of providing parish schools, and for many the final burden of 
paying boarding school fees. That third burden is first of all 
financial. By any ordinary standards today, two hundred pounds 
a year for each child at boarding school is a crippling expense. 
Family overheads are not correspondingly reduced: there is no 
corresponding freedom from taxation (cf. The Tablet, 7 July, 
1951) : and bills still come in for “extras”, journeys, clothes, and 
holidays. Parents deny themselves family life, which they should 
not forgo except in extreme need. They also give themselves 
many years of financial anxiety, skimping and saving, and 
denying themselves a reasonable share and enjoyment of family 
possessions—and those whose need to economize is greatest are 
the ones most likely to be educating their children to tastes 
which they themselves cannot afford and which the children 
will not be able to gratify again for many years after they leave 
school. 

Just as young married couples should not seek at once the 
ease and spaciousness of living which they hope to have, and 
which they should grow into in their prime, so a large expen- 
diture on education should belong to the middle years of a 
family’s life, and not to the beginning. The money spent on 
secondary education would be much better kept for the training 
of children in the universities and the professional colleges. It 
is at that stage that expenditure is repaid in special abilities and 
qualifications. 

The financial problem just outlined is also a moral problem 
of which priests are already well aware. It is expressed as a 
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moral or a social problem in Public Schools of the Future, published 
in 1941 for the Headmasters’ Conference: “The cost of public 
school education operates to reduce the birth-rate”’, a statement 
which is quoted in the Royal Commission on Population Report, 390. 
Parents who plan to send their children to boarding schools at 
a cost of about £200 each per annum can reckon that when 
they have three children all of school age they will have to find 
£600 a year. They would be fools if they did not estimate the 
number of children their income will educate. The ideal family 
would have its God-sent children and then budget for their 
education. A great number of families budget first according 
to the boarding school rates, and then they count their children. 
They are seriously at fault if they limit their family by sinful 
means: but is there no fault in the limitation of the family by 
means which are not in themselves sinful, when the motive for 
limitation has more than a tinge of worldliness? And could any 
normal and unrestricted family of, say, four children or more, 
and without abnormal financial resources, send all its children 
to boarding school? And, finally, should not boarding schools 
consider how much they enter into the serious moral problems 
of young married Catholics? 

It has been well said that between boarding schools and day 
schools there is no longer a difference of kind but only of degree 
(in the point of home life and parental responsibility). In the 
old days (called ‘‘good” or “‘bad” according to taste) parents 
and children knew that school catered for certain instructional 
needs of the children and was a welcome adjunct to home life. 
Children were more aware of parental care and authority than 
of care and authority exercised in school. The father of the 
family was unmistakably the bread-winner. Nowadays children 
moving from boarding school to day school would scarcely 
notice their home life, so diminished is it in extent and influence. 
Home is a place to sleep in. Father is someone seen for a short 
time in the evening and on Sundays. He shares his title of bread- 
winner with a Local Authority or a Ministry which provides 
school meals, milk, orange juice, and halibut oil. He is no 
longer responsible, as he used to be, for his children’s health, 
studies, and “‘extra-mural activities”. It might be better to keep 
children away from home as much as possible, lest they should 
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become dangerously aware of the eclipse of parental respon- 
sibility—and therefore of parental authority. At boarding 
school, though meals, medicines, and upbringing in general are 
provided by e.g. religious (who, by the way, are worn out before 
their time bearing the responsibilities and doing the work 
which should be the duty and the privilege of the married), it 
is understood that the school authorities are in many matters 
the chosen agents of the parents. Parental authority is therefore 
less damaged in that system than in the day school system. 

There is much truth in that contention. But the diminution 
of family life and of the responsibility of parents in modern day 
school education is not checked by a boarding school system 
which necessarily diminishes family life and parental responsi- 
bility. On the contrary, it is emphasized. The faults of the day 
schools make more urgent the need of the sort of day school 
which is part of free family life. Those who now send their 
children to boarding school are more alive than most to the 
rights of parents to choose their children’s school, to supervise 
their education, to demand the right kind of service from public 
servants, and to make their own family life rather than have it 
made for them. By entering themselves as immediately interested 
persons into day school education they could do far more for the 
cause of family liberty than they can do now as spectators of the 
fight. They would also make freedom to choose a school a fact 
for thousands who are now debarred from.it by comparative 
poverty. A free school is not free for those who cannot afford to 
send their children there: and that is the position of an increas- 
ing number of those who, had they the money, would give their 
children that special education which they rightly prize. When 
parents can less and less afford the necessarily increasing fees of 
boarding schools, and when there is no prospect of a notable 
increase of income, either absolute or, by freedom from taxa- 
tion, relative, the preservation of their liberty and the fulfilment 
of their hopes must depend on a change in the schools ...a 
change of the sort suggested above. 

The views here expressed are put out with great reluctance, 
because of the pain and embarrassment which they must cause 
to educators whose devotion and admirable work are an endur- 
ing brightness in our English history. What has prevailed over 
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that fitting reluctance is the weight of the facts which are here 
proffered for the patient consideration of parents, teachers, and 
all desirous of the best possible Catholic education: the threat 
to human (and particularly parental) liberty and dignity; the 
weakening of family life; and the growing financial and moral 
difficulties which distress so many Catholics, and for which a 
remedy must be sought.! 
WituiAm Lawson, S.J. 





THE PLACE OF THE SERMON 


HE purpose of preaching is to declare the redemptive 

work of Christ. ““Go out all over the world, and preach the 
gospel to the whole of creation ; he who believes and is baptized 
will be saved ; he who refuses belief will be condemned” (Mark 
xvi, 15, 16). And the usual time and place of preaching is at 
Mass, at the offering of the sacrifice in which the redemptive 
work of Christ is itself renewed and made available to all His 
members. For “‘each and every offering of this memorial sacri- 
fice carries on the work of our redemption’’.? 

The Christian life is not simply an assent to the truths of 
faith, it is the incorporation of the redeemed member in the 
life of Christ. “‘I am the way, the truth, and the life.” And that 
incorporation is most perfectly realized in the “public worship 
which our Redeemer, the Head of the Church, offers to the 
heavenly Father and which the community of Christ’s faithful 
pays to its Founder, and through Him to the Eternal Father’’.® 
So it is that at Mass the whole process of Christian life is recapi- 
tulated. The faithful are first instructed, so that they may be 
prepared for their share in the offering of the sacrifice : for to be 
baptized is to be made capable of sharing in the life of the 
Mystical Body. The baptized Christian alone has the title to be 

1 The case against boarding schools has thus been forcibly put. We should 


welcome an equally vigorous presentation of the case in their favour.—Ebrror. 
2 Secret. Ninth Sunday after Pentecost. 


3 Mediator Dei, C.T.S. translation by Canon G. D. Smith, 20. 
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present at Mass as a participator in that divine life into which 
Baptism has initiated him. “Come into the temple of God that 
you may share with Christ in everlasting life.” 

No longer indeed are catechumens excluded from the Mass 
of the Faithful. But the Mass of the Catechumens retains its 
meaning: instruction precedes offering, and for all the faithful 
the truth must be known before it can be loved and served and 
shared in. So it is that St Thomas will insist that the unique 
dignity of the Mass, containing as it does the whole mystery of 
our salvation, demands the double preparation of praise and of 
instruction. And instruction will most of all spring from the 
teaching of Christ himself, from the Word of God which the 
gospel proclaims. Thus, populo praeparato et instructo, consequenter 
acceditur ad celebrationem mysterii, “‘the people, now prepared and 
instructed, proceed to the celebration of the mystery”’.? 

But the instruction of the lessons and the gospel, plain in 
itself to all when these were read in a vernacular which the 
people would understand, has always in the Catholic tradition | 
been accompanied by the homily, the explanation and applica- 
tion of the Word of God to the needs of the hearers. St Paul | 
(Acts xx, 11) himself preaches at the breaking of bread, and ihe | 
Apology of Justin Martyr? explains that “when the reader has 
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finished, he who presides warns and urges us to follow these 
glorious examples”. In the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus 
(23), the bishop explains what is being done to those who are 
to receive Holy Communion, and this within the liturgical 
action itself. The catechetical instruction that has preceded bap- 
tism is, says Hippolytus, to be supplemented in the Eucharist 
by the bishop’s instruction to those who are now admitted to 
Communion. 

Here, then, is a tradition of instruction, through homily and 
catechesis, which from the earliest times has had an essential 
function within the liturgy. It is scarcely necessary to insist on | 
the place of the homily in the Mass: the many homilies of the | 
Fathers that remain to us are proof enough that instruction 
after the reading of the Lessons or the Gospel was normal. “Let 
us recall what has been read,” Origen will say. ““We heard the 
first lesson from the Apostle, then we sang a psalm, and after- 


1 TTT, bexx, 4. ® 1 Apol. lxvii, 4. 
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wards the reading of the gospel showed us the healing of the ten 
lepers,”’ St Augustine will explain. And the Canon Law (1344, 
§1) summarises the tradition when it requires parish priests to 
preach a homily at the principal Mass on Sundays. The Fathers 
of Trent, in insisting on the grave obligation of preaching had, 
moreover,! recalled the necessary connexion between the instruc- 
tion of the faithful and the liturgical action in which the work 
of redemption is itself renewed. Pastors, and those having the 
care of souls, are frequently (whether themselves or through 
their deputies) to expound what is read at Mass, and among 
other things, are “to declare the mystery of the most holy 
sacrifice’. And this instruction is to take place during the cele- 
bration of Mass (inter Missarum celebrationem). The same motive 
and method, in relation to the sacraments, are revealed in the 
Rituale Romanum, where® the priest ‘‘as the Council of Trent 
prescribes, will use the opportunity afforded during the ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments for explaining with diligence 
their efficacy and use, as well as the significance of the cere- 
monies, whenever this can conveniently be done, basing his 
instruction on the teaching of the holy Fathers and on the 
Roman Catechism’. 

Under the Old Law, St Thomas remarks,’ the Temple, the 
place of sacrifice, was separate from the Synagogue, the place 
of teaching, but “‘the Christian Church takes the place of both 
Temple and Synagogue, since the very sacrifice of the Church 
is spiritual. Hence with us the place of sacrifice is not distinct 
from the place of teaching.” The word of God is declared in the 
place where the work of our redemption is daily re-enacted at 
Mass. This is not to say that the sermon belongs only to the 
Mass. But the Mass is its primary context, and all preaching 
must take its meaning from the liturgical worship which, in its 
measure, every sermon must subserve. 

Until the Middle Ages preaching apart from the Mass and 
the administration of the sacraments was apparently rare. The 
bishop preached from his throne, the priest or deacon from the 
ambo (from which the gospel had been read). The place of 
preaching (as in the churches of Ravenna or in such a Roman 
basilica as San Clemente) is close to the place of sacrifice, and 


1 Sess. xxii, cap. 8. 2 General Rubrics, 10. §T-II, cii, 4, ad. iii. 
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the harmony of instruction and the liturgical action it serves is 
plain to see. The pulpit as we know it reflects the development 
of preaching apart from the Mass; placed in the nave it marks 
a separation from the sanctuary, and its very origins correspond 
to the laity’s increasing exclusion from an active share in litur- 
gical worship. It reaches its characteristic form in the baroque 
grandeurs of counter-Reformation architecture. The pulpit has 
become important in its own right: its ornament and scale 
reflect, as it were, the sermon’s autonomy. Such a development 
was necessary, especially in large churches, for the instruction 
of the faithful could no longer take for granted their under- 
standing of the lessons and gospel as they were read at Mass. 
(The use of the ambo, with the readings facing the people, 
presupposes such an understanding, but even nowadays, in 
smaller churches an ambo, as a place for preaching, would seem 
more suitable than a pulpit in the nave, and would besides 
assist the conscious relating of the sermon to the Mass.*) 

But the liturgical function of the sermon is not a matter of 
archaeology. It reveals perhaps one of the most pressing pastoral 
questions of our time. For the obligation to assist at Mass on 
Sundays and Holidays is the constant factor of the organized 
life of the Church. The need is not to return to an earlier dis- 
cipline: times and tongues have changed. Nor is there much 
profit in speculating about what the future may bring by way 
of liturgical modifications. There is an existing discipline and a 
present need, and the whole emphasis of the Encyclical Mediator 
Dei is to relate the two, so that the Christian people may 
rediscover their share in the liturgical prayer of the Church, 
presenting as it does the whole redeeming mission of Christ. 

It is unfortunate that much “liturgical” activity of recent 
years has concentrated on an emphasis that is univocal (in both 
the literal and applied sense of the word). It is important, and 
the Pope himself urges it as an ideal, that the congregation 
should in fact enter with heart and voice into their proper 
function in the Mass. But so lost is such a tradition, and so 
unequipped by habit and lack of instruction are so many 
Catholics to take their part in the public worship of the Church, 


1 For a discussion of “Ambo and Pulpit”, cf. Questions and Answers, by Canon 
E. J. Mahoney, Vol. II, 717. 
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5 that there must first be a realization of the true dimensions of 
t the problem and then means found to meet it. For the problem 
5 is radically one of instruction: the faithful must know what 

1 they are to love, they must recognize their obligation not simply 
. as a law that binds (they know not why), but as the very 
e expression of their incorporation in Christ. 

s The Fathers of Trent, in insisting on the importance of 
e catechetical instruction at Mass (and, in particular, in urging 
t the constant preaching of the mysteries of the Mass themselves) 
n were answering the Protestant objection that, since the Mass is 
‘. said in Latin, it is consequently unintelligible to the faithful ; 
7 “the little ones have asked for bread, and there was none to 
>, break it unto them” (Lam. iv, 4). No, they reply; there are 
n good reasons for the retention of Latin and the traditional rites 
n of the Church. But there is no reason at all for failing to instruct 
25 the faithful; let the Mass be understood, let its doctrine be 

declared and this at the offering of the Mass itself. For the Mass 
of | is not just one service among many: it is the Liturgy par excel- 
al | lence; it typifies “‘the whole public worship of the Mystical Body 

n | of Jesus Christ, Head and members’’.! Just as the sacrifice of 
4 | Calvary sums up the whole work of Christ and contains implicitly 
S- all that He came on earth to achieve, so the Mass (which is that 
h | sacrifice made present) is the recapitulation of Christian life : its 
Ly source, its actuality, its destination. 

a Thus it is that throughout the history of the Church the 
or | instruction of the faithful has had its primary place at Mass; in 
ry | the church that is the house of God and His people’s home, 
h, about the altar that marks man’s reconciliation to God and the 
; cause of it. 
nt In our own time, and especially in an industrialized society 
th | such as we know, the need for Christian instruction has taken 
id | onanewurgency. The calamitous loss to the Church of so many 
on | thousands is due to many causes, but the outward and visible 
er | sign of that apostasy is their absence from the Sunday Mass. 
so .| And one must suppose that they have ceased to be present at 
ny | Mass because they no longer feel “obliged” to be there. For 
th, | them the sanction of the Law has ceased to matter, and the 


deeper sanction of an instructed love of Christ and His Church 
1 Mediator Dei, 20. 
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they can scarcely have known. In practice, and indeed in 
theological fact, the determinant of Catholic life is participation 
in the Mass, for at Mass the whole work of man’s redemption, 
which Christ our Lord effected on the Cross, is not merely 
recalled but is sacramentally renewed. 

And here the instruction of children has its vital contribu- 
tion to make to the building up of an adult and responsible 
awareness of Christian obligation. “‘Children’s masses” should 
above all others underline the instructive element of the Mass, 
for children, even though they are not technically catechumens, 


most of all need that harmony of word and action which the | 


very structure of the Mass provides. Instruction in the truths of 
faith that is divorced from the liturgical action in which those 
truths are embodied, can too easily become merely a discipline 
instead of the source of life and joy, and like other disciplines, 
it is all too readily abandoned when its sanctions need no longer 
be obeyed. 

It is impracticable to demand that the religious instruction 
of children should always be carried out in church and in 


connexion with the offering of Mass. But when a Mass is | 


intended for their participation it can be a principal means of 


relating what is learnt to what is lived. Here especially the | 
sermon must retain its traditional function: the elucidation and | 
application of the word of God within the action which marks | 
the farthest point of His mercy towards men. The prayers and | 


hymns of a children’s Mass can do much to extend its cate- 
chetical meaning. It is a sadly lost opportunity to use prayers 
that have little connexion with the action as it advances, or to 
choose hymns which ignore that sanctification of time which the 
liturgy embodies. The Sunday Mass will in later years be the 
constant of their Catholic life, and if on leaving school, children 
can take an instructed, adult part in it, there is surely less 
likelihood of their abandoning the obligation. 


But the function of the sermon as declaratory of the truth 


the Mass enfolds is not limited to the needs of children. Of late 
years many bishops have drawn out schemes of instruction to 
be given at Mass, and in some dioceses a summary instruction 
is ordered to be given at every public Mass on Sundays, a more 
extended sermon being reserved for the principal Mass. Such 
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cycles of instruction may at first sight seem to conflict with the 
traditional practice of preaching a homily on the gospel or the 
epistle, and with the Tridentine recommendation that the 
mysteries of the Mass should themselves be explained. But the 
conflict is more apparent than real. Christian instruction is not 
confined to the homiletic exposition of the Sunday gospels, and 
there is no part of Catholic truth that cannot find its place 
within the limits of the Mass. Thus sermons on the command- 
ments, on the moral virtues, on sin, are, in their measure, con- 
cerned with the total truth the Mass itself declares, and it is 
possible—and never redundant—to show, in every sermon 
preached at Mass, that the Christian sacrifice is here and now 
the context of Christian life, that all that is human is redeemed, 
made new, and the Mass is its beginning and ending. 

There have been many attempts in recent years, especially 
in Germany and France, to restore the significance of the Mass 
as itself a means of instruction. Here the use of Latin is un- 
deniably a difficulty, but, without prejudice to the question of 
a vernacular liturgy (which in any case could only be a matter 
for the presumably remote future: the need is a real one and it 
must be met now), much can be done within the existing frame- 
work of the Liturgy, in accordance with the ordinary discipline 
of the Church. Preaching itself can do much to relate instruc- 
tion to the liturgical action, and, as has been suggested, the 
classical place of the sermon within the Mass is a sufficient 
proof of its function. There seems no reason why the directly 
instructional parts of the Mass should not be read in the ver- 
nacular by a second priest or a lector while they are being read 
sotto voce at the altar. (This is already a common practice in this 
country for the reading of the Passion at Low Mass on Palm 
Sunday and Good Friday.) Again, if only occasionally and 
consciously as a means of instruction, the translation of the 
proper from the pulpit would seem to be a way of helping the 
faithful to enter more completely into the full rhythm of the 
Mass. If it be objected that missals for the laity provide all that 
is required, it has yet to be remembered that the great majority 
of Catholics seem unable or unwilling to use books, or for that 
matter even rosaries, at Mass. A rough count of the congrega- 
tion at a late Mass in any large industrial parish who use any 

Vol. xxxvi U 
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aid to their devotion, would reveal perhaps a proportion of one 
in seven. But it must be remembered, as Mediator Dei insists, 
that “‘people differ so widely in character, temperament and 
intelligence that it is impossible for them all to be affected in 
the same way by the same communal prayers, hymns and 
sacred actions” (115), and it would be rash to conclude that 
because people are not obviously and externally participating 
in the Mass, they are not taking any conscious part in its 
offering. 

The church is no place for arbitrary experiments, and the 
Commissions for promoting the liturgical apostolate, which the 
Pope wishes to see established in every diocese, will doubtless 
regulate the various ways in which the people may be helped to 
participate in the Mass. In the meantime there is much that 
can be done, and if nothing else can be done the importance of 
the sermon itself remains, its place in the Mass a sufficient 
reminder of its function. 

ItLttup Evans, O.P. 





PLANNING THE PEOPLE’S ‘“‘HOLY HOUR”’ 


HE monthly “Holy Hour” in parish churches and con- 

vent chapels has now become one of the many well estab- 
lished non-liturgical devotions of our time, but its planning and 
technique is, for many priests, a monthly burden and worry. 
If it is inadequately planned it may easily become a dull and 
wearisome filling in of sixty minutes with long “Acts” and 
prayers, interspersed with a few English hymns. Perhaps the 
two worst examples of this kind which I still remember were a 
parish ‘Holy Hour” in Ireland and the Holy Hour during a 
priests’ retreat in England. At the former the priest stayed in 
the pulpit whilst the unfortunate boy servers knelt in the sanc- 
tuary; the whole time was spent in reading extracts from a 
devotional book and in singing hymns. At the priests’ retreat 
it was the priest who knelt throughout in the sanctuary, leading 
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the recitation of the various Litanies, between which there were 
awful slabs of silence. But convent Holy Hours, with the young 
boarders watching the clock, can also be a very trying experi- 
ence, as well as doing a great deal of harm; there was the case, 
for instance, of the young woman in my parish who told me 
quite frankly she was not thinking of going to Mass for the 
present, at any rate; she had had quite enough of Chapel at 
her convent school. 

However, whilst it is useful to be warned how not to do it, 
it is possible to learn from better examples how to produce a 
Holy Hour full of devotion and attractive even to the younger 
members of the congregation. Among models well worth the 
priest’s study and adaptation I would place some recent Catholic 
broadcast services in the Home and Light Programmes, in which 
the listener’s interest was sustained throughout not only by 
careful explanation of what was coming next, but also by the 
hearing of more than one voice during the service. A church 
broadcast is of course a parochial event very carefully rehearsed 
and timed to a split second; such scrupulous care is quite out 
of the question for a regular monthly feature like the Holy 
Hour, but many of the ideas can be used. For example, one 
must have a time-table to ensure the balanced use of the sixty 
minutes, and where the usual fourfold division is adopted this 
means fifteen minutes each for Adoration, Thanksgiving, Penance 
and Intercession respectively. To keep the attention of the con- 
gregation it is vitally necessary that the priest should be easily 
heard, and so the best place for him is the pulpit. A recent article 
in THe CLercy Review urged that our larger churches should 
be equipped with loud-speaker apparatus, as is the custom in 
Catholic churches in America, in which case the priest could 
conduct the Hour, if he wished, from the sanctuary; there is, 
however, an advantage in using the pulpit, since people like 
not only to hear clearly but also to watch the speaker. The 
choir has an important part to play in this Devotion, not only 
to encourage a hearty singing of the hymns but to give one or 
two suitable Latin motets, and these should of course be 
announced in a good translation before they are sung. As to 
English hymns, some dioceses issue a list of those which may be 
sung at Benediction, and the priest must know which these are. 
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There is no law that the O Salutaris should be sung whilst the 
Blessed Sacrament is being exposed, or that the Adoremus in 
aeternum must follow the Divine Praises; in convent chapels a 
verse or two of Adoro Te devote is often used instead of the 
former and quite a variety of short pieces from the Liber Usualis 
are suitable after the Divine Praises, but in both cases it is as 
well to keep to what is customary in the People’s Hour so that 
all may join in. As soon as the Blessed Sacrament has been 
exposed and incensed it is well to announce a two minutes’ 
silence during which the people have the opportunity for their 
own acts of recollection, and then the Litany of the Holy Name 
may be begun, but not ended; it can be continued later. All save 
one of the Litanies are far too long for use in full during the 
Holy Hour where plenty of variety is most important if the 
interest of the congregation is to be kept up. Next might follow 
a short reading from the Old Testament of which the mystical 
reference to the Holy Eucharist should be explained. Examples 
of such passages would be the description of the Ark of the 
Covenant, the Manna, Abraham’s meeting with Melchisedech, 
Elias brought food by the angel, the famous prophecy of 
Malachy. Next might come a few suggestions for prayers, aris- 
ing out of the lesson; if a brief pause is allowed after each a 
suitable versicle and response would be “‘Lord, hear our prayer” 
‘And let our cry come unto Thee.” This quarter of an hour 
may then close with an English hymn, and if the priest has a 
word or two to say about its author it will add to the interest. 
In introducing each section of the Hour a few words of 
explanation of its theme is helpful, and this means a minute’s 
talk on Adoration, Thanksgiving, Penitence and Petition respec- 
tively. The second quarter will therefore begin with a word on 
Thanksgiving, followed by a New Testament reading which 
may also require a short comment, and if at this point the choir 
can sing one of the short Latin motets (of which the English 
should be read first) it might be followed by a further section of 
the Litany of the Holy Name, or by giving out points for Thanks- 
giving with short pauses followed by ‘“‘Glory be” and “‘As it 
was in the beginning” serving as versicle and response. ‘There 
will be time for a few verses of an English hymn to close this 
part of the Hour. 
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In the third quarter on Penitence the foreword might well 
emphasize the joy of forgiveness, and since many of the Psalms 
are so clear and simple about it one of them might serve as the 
reading, for example, the relevant parts of Psalm xxxi in the 
Knox translation. Next could follow two or three verses of one 
of the longer Eucharistic hymns in English, any special and 
interesting point about it being referred to in announcing it. 
Some selections from the Litany of the Sacred Heart are most 
appropriate in this section of the Hour, or one of the shorter 
Acts of Reparation, and the last few verses of the same hymn 
will end this quarter. With the fourth and concluding fifteen 
minutes the priest is almost sure to find himself hard pressed 
for time; it is always very difficult to avoid over-running the 
time-table. There must be the preliminary brief word on 
Petition, but one must be prepared to jettison some of the Inter- 
cession if necessary. However, after asking prayers for Foreign 
Missions and one’s own diocese, what time remains should be 
given to the parish itself, with prayers for those recently dead, 
for the sick and for the particular needs of the moment. Here 
again it is best to use versicle and response, for the more the 
congregation join in vocally the better. The choir can then sing 
Pange lingua, with everybody singing when the Tantum ergo is 
reached, and the priest may congratulate himself if the Hour 
is finished exactly on time. 

It will be noticed that no sermon is included in this scheme, 
but that there is a considerable amount of useful instruction 
spread over the whole time. Indeed, when for a change the 
priest decides on a sermon it may be found better to drop the 
usual four-fold division altogether, and examples in this manner 
have often appeared in Adoremus as well as in the Irish Golden 
Hour. But it may well be argued that the four-fold division is 
more interesting for an ordinary congregation and more in 
keeping with what people have become used to in their books 
and newspapers. One thought of this whilst listening to the 
Catholic broadcasts referred to above, in which the interest had 
to be kept up if the listener were not to switch off; in church a 
bored worshipper switches his attention to his own thoughts. 
The conductor of the Holy Hour must take into account the 
ordinary listener’s very limited powers of concentration for 
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more than a few minutes at a time; the old days of long services 
with sermons lasting for an hour are unthinkable today, even 
in sermon-loving Scotland ! 

So important for the success of the Hour is the note of 
variety that it is well worth while in a one-man parish to invite 
a neighbouring priest to help. Exactly the same scheme might 
be used in the following month in the other parish, so saving 
both priests a lot of time in preparation and also ensuring for 
the two congregations a well-ordered Holy Hour. In large 
parishes with three or even four priests taking part there is no 
danger of voice monotony, but even where a priest has to con- 
duct everything himself he can do much to avert the danger by 
following the radio technique of giving his sermon in separate 
parts during the Hour, taking care that readings and hymns 
really lead up to his topic. 

In his preparation for the Holy Hour the priest will find the 
Manual of Prayers for Congregational Use can give good help. The 
new edition will soon be ready, and it is to be hoped that none 
of the pre-Reformation popular devotions so loved in the days 
of Catholic England has been dropped. Unfortunately some of 
the “Acts” and prayers in this book, especially the more modern 
ones, are much too long and tempt the reader to speed at the 
expense of intelligent and devotional rendering. The whole aim 
of a strict time-table is to give the priest confidence that he can 
take his time without even the appearance of hurry, which is so 
fatal to a devotional atmosphere. If he has before him a half 
sheet of notepaper giving the programme and the times clearly 
marked in the left column the priest is saved all worry about 
timing, and this is true whatever scheme he adopts. It can be 
fatal to accurate time-keeping to trust to the inspiration of the 
moment for the short comments on lessons and hymns; these 
must be prepared beforehand if there is to be the maximum of 
instruction in the shortest possible time, and it is quite astonish- 
ing how many words can be packed into two minutes even 
when the speaker is clear and deliberate, but only on the con- 
dition that he knows exactly what he wants to say. It may safely 
be asserted that the priest who is prepared to submit himself to 
the strict discipline of the Holy Hour time-table will find himself 
getting more into his ordinary Sunday sermons in very much 
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less time. A Holy Hour given to priests is less difficult than one 
for lay people, because in speaking to priests one can use 
technical theological terms which compress ideas in few, even 
if long, words. Technical terms are the “shorthand” of the pro- 
fessor, whether in theology or natural science, but theological 
terms must be “‘broken down” if the ordinary man is to under- 
stand, and with a little trouble this can be done; the priest who 
is prepared to take pains will not only hold his audience but 
also gain new insight for himself. One educationist even went so 
far as to assert that what you cannot explain to a “teen-ager” 
you do not yourself understand. 
J. H. DarsBy 





SHEEP AND SHEPHERD IN HOLY WRIT 


“YT AM the good shepherd. The good shepherd layeth down 

his life for his sheep” (John x, 11). These are our Blessed 
Lord’s opening words in the gospel for the second Sunday after 
Easter ; the theme of the good shepherd is taken up again in the 
gospel for Whit Tuesday, and at other times also. Indeed, at 
the very beginning of His earthly life the Good Shepherd called to 
Him men whom we cannot doubt to have been in their measure 
good shepherds also. At the end of it He laid down His life for 
His sheep, whom He now desires to gather to Himself, to share 
His everlasting happiness. 

To call Himself the good shepherd was to speak a language 
well understood by His listeners, a language indeed of which 
their very Scriptures were full. No animal mentioned in them 
can compare in symbolical importance and interest with the 
sheep: it has been calculated that there is allusion to it about 
five hundred times. The patriarchs were shepherds, pasturing 
their flocks in semi-nomadic style in the belt of land lying 
between the area of the built-up cities nearer the coast, and the 
dry desert where their flocks would find no sufficient food or 
drink for lack of an adequate rainfall. King David, too, had 
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been a shepherd-boy, and had slain both a lion and a bear in 
defending his flock (I Kings xvii, 34-6), exploits which gained 
him Saul’s permission to fight Goliath. “He pievailed over the 
Philistine with a sling and a stone” (I Kings xvii, 50). He would 
be skilful with the weapon, which could be used against robbers, 
or (even now) to drop a stone near a sheep lagging behind. 
Kings, indeed, are called shepherds in Jeremiah as in Homer, 
for there was an evident likeness between the good shepherd 
and the good king, if only the latter’s heart were not set on wars 
of aggression. 

Hence it was easy and natural to speak of God Himself as a 
shepherd. ‘“‘O Shepherd of Israel, hearken,” cries the Psalmist, 
“Thou that leadest Joseph like a flock” (Ps. Ixxix), that is, the 
tribes of Joseph’s sons, Ephraim and Manasseh. And the theme 
is treated more fully in that beautiful psalm, beloved of many, 
Dominus regit me (Ps. xxii)—though the use of the verb rego in 
the Latin Vulgate is not a very happy one to describe the shep- 
herd’s care for his flock, and has been improved in the new 
translation into Dominus pascit me. It has been made into a good 
hymn both in French and English, and doubtless in some other 
languages. It should express our supreme confidence in our 
Heavenly Father: 
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Jehovah is my shepherd: I lack nothing. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: 
He guideth me to restful waters: 
He restoreth my life. 
He leadeth me by right paths 
For his name’s sake. 
Yea, though I walk in dark valley 
I fear no evil, 
For thy club and thy staff are with me: 
They comfort me. 


I do not pursue the quotation, since the figure of the shep- 
herd appears to be dropped in the second stanza of the psalm. 
It is difficult, for example, to believe that even the Palestine 
sheep would appreciate having its head anointed with oil, unless 
(as might happen) it were injured. But that is not envisaged in 
the psalm. 
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The club was for purposes of defence; the staff with its bent 
handle is still used by the shepherds for walking. Green pas- 
tures, restful waters are not very plentiful in Palestine, and the 
shepherd must know where to find them; he must also guide his 
sheep carefully along many a rocky slope, for fear they should 
stumble and hurt themselves. He would be prepared to fight 
wild beasts and robbers, and would have dogs to help him, the 
unkempt, shaggy, savage originals of the city dogs of the East. 
They were badly treated, yet faithful. They are spoken of in 
Scripture with contempt: Job, for example, is derided by young 
men “whose fathers,” as he says, “I disdained to set with the 
dogs of my flock” (xxx, 1). Goats and sheep supplied flesh and 
milk, but sheep were more valued on account of their wool, at 
a time when cotton and silk were unknown. For such outdoor 
purposes as those of the shepherd bimself, a goatskin mantle 
would be more practical, such as is still to be seen today. The 


Jews did not often eat flesh meat, but a stranger would be 


welcome to a kid or a lamb. The finest pastures, however, are 
still to be found across the Jordan in the Gilead, Moab, and 
Ammon country; the figures given in Holy Writ, in fact, run 
so high that we are inclined to wonder whether some of the 
copyists have not Jet their enthusiasm run away with them. 
Solomon’s provision for a single day, for example, is said to 
have been ten fatted oxen, and twenty from the pastures, and 
a hundred sheep, besides harts and gazelles and roebucks and 
fatted fowl (III Kings iv, 23). 

We have an allusion to the richness of the Moab country in 
sheep already in Numbers xxxii, 3-4; and II Kings viii, 2, 
relates that it was subdued by King David. King Ahab of Israel 
(the northern kingdom) exacted a heavy tribute in sheep from 
Mesha, the king of Moab (IV Kings iii, 4) ; but Mesha recounts 
in a celebrated inscription of about the middle of the ninth 
century B.c. how he achieved his independence. Isaiah, how- 
ever, in “‘the burden of Moab” (cc. xv—xvi) proclaims that the 
lambs are to be sent to Jerusalem (xvi, 1). Dr Gigot, in his 
General Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures translates the 
verse thus: ‘‘Send ye the lambs of (due to) the ruler of the land, 


} Benziger Brothers, New York, ed. 2, 1901: cf. pp. 322-6. Dr Gigot was a 
valued contributor to the Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures. 
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from Petra, which is toward the wilderness, to the mountain of 
the daughter of Sion.” The Vulgate, however, renders, ‘Send 
forth, O Lord, the lamb, the ruler of the earth”; St Jerome, as 
Dr Gigot explains, “gave to a few passages a Messianic character 
which they never possessed in the original’. In this he followed 
the practice of his Jewish teachers, who were quick to apply 
passages to ‘““King Messiah” in their Aramaic “‘targums”’ or 
paraphrases, which were read in the synagogue for the sake of 
those who could not follow the reading of the Hebrew. In the 
Targum of Isaiah lately edited with a translation by my first 
teacher in Hebrew, Mr Stenning (Oxford, 1949), the verse is 
paraphrased thus: ““They shall bring tribute to the Anointed 
One (or, Messiah) of Israel, who has prevailed over him who 
was as a wilderness, to the mount of the congregation of Zion.” 
Thus the Messiah appears, but the lambs have disappeared. 

The broad-tailed sheep is common in Palestine and Syria, 
and goes back to ancient times. The great tail can furnish ten 
pounds and more of pure fat, especially with the help of forced 
feeding, and is used as food; it is the “‘rump” of Exodus xxix, 22, 
and Leviticus iii, 9. The horns are used as trumpets (Jos. vi, 4) 
and oil-flasks (I Kings xvi, 1) : nowadays as powder-horns. There 
might be gossip and courtship at the wells where the sheep 
were watered (Gen. xxix, 1-13; Exod. ii, 15-22). 

The sheep in Palestine are kept in caves or old dwellings, 
with a low wall round them, or in the open with a boundary 
wall; the shepherds establish themselves even on the highest 
ridges of Lebanon. The sheepfold needs no door, the one open- 
ing being a narrow entrance in the wall; the shepherd, lying 
down and “quite blocking up the entrance with his sometimes 
bulky form, is himself virtually the door .. . guarding the sheep 
at night, or admitting or giving them egress by day”. Hence 
our Lord says, “I am the door” (John x, 9), as an Arab 
shepherd has also been known to say. 

The sheep are more intelligent than our own, and know 
their shepherd’s call, while that of a stranger merely alarms 
them. He can call individual sheep by their names, and they 
will come to him. He has even been known to play with his 
flock, pretending to run away, when they go in pursuit and 
surround him and gambol round him. He does not need a dog 
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to round them up; he calls to them and leads them, and they 
follow. The dogs, severai of them together, are kept for defence, 
and raise their defiant bark at the howl of the jackal. The shep- 
herd. bestows especial care upon the young lambs that cannot 
follow with the rest, perhaps carrying one or more in his arms 
or in his cloak. Our Lord was speaking to those who were 
familiar with all this, and St John, the beloved disciple, seems 
to have taken it all to heart more than the rest, and from his 
writings we may learn to do likewise, to throw ourselves upon 
the Good Shepherd’s bosom as did St John himself, and to 
trust ourselves with great love and confidence to His affectionate 
invitation: ‘““Come ufto me, all ye that labour and are bar- 
dened, and I will give you rest” (Matt. xi, 28). 

We do not find many traces of love for animals in the Old 
Testament; the prophet Nathan’s parable of the pet lamb is 
therefore all the more striking. There was a man exceeding 
rich; and a poor man, who had nothing save one little ewe 
lamb, which grew up with his children under his care, and ate 
of his food, and drank of his own cup, and lay in his bosom, and 
was to him as a daughter. Nevertheless upon the arrival of a 
guest the rich man seized the poor man’s lamb to cook for his 
visitor, rather than take one from his own flocks. King David 
was angry and promised punishment; but Nathan had a divine 
message for David himself: ‘““Thou art the man!” That was the 
way in which David had treated his faithful captain, Uriah the 
Hittite, seducing his wife rather than being content with his 
own harem. He confessed his sin at once and was forgiven, but 
was not spared the due penalty (II Kings xii). The nomad Arab 
is still known to admit a lamb at times to intimate familiarity 
within his tent. 

But the lamb is more familiar to us in Holy Writ as a sacri- 
ficial victim. It may be enough to recall two kinds of sacrifice, 
that of the morning and evening lamb, and that of the Passover. 
The main details are known to us, though there may be some 
idealizing in the rabbinical descriptions, all of them edited after 
the destruction of the Temple, and some of them much later. In 
the case of the morning and evening lambs, one priest cut the 
victim’s throat, while another caught the blood in a golden 
bowl and sprinkled it upon the altar. This sprinkling was the 
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act of oblation, requiring as its essential condition the previous 
slaughter of the animal. In the case of the sacrifice of our 
Blessed Lord Himself this essential condition was fulfilled by the 
executioners, but the offering of His death was His own. The 
lamb was hung upon a hook in the Court of the Priests, flayed, 
cut up, salted, and finally burnt as a holocaust. The skins were 
a perquisite of the priests. (Cf. Exod. xxix, 38 ff.; Num. xxviii, 
3 ff.; Edersheim, The Temple, its Ministry and Services, chap. 
viii.) Morning and evening there was thus a perpetual pro- 
pitiation of Jehovah, fulfilled and indeed rendered effectual by 
the Divine Victim of Calvary, ever living now to make inter- 
cession for us (Heb. vii, 25). 

The paschal lamb was an even more direct anticipation of 
the Lamb of God, as indeed St Paul implies when, writing to 
the Corinthians, he declares that ‘“‘our Passover hath been sacri- 
ficed, even Christ’”’ (I Cor. v, 7), in words based on the Greek 
Old Testament version of Exodus xii, 21. In the same epistle he 
declares that he has become “‘to the Jews as a Jew, that I may 
gain Jews, to them under the Law as under the Law, that I may 
gain those under the Law’’ (I Cor. ix, 20); ard to the Jews at 
Rome he later protests that ‘I have done nothing against our 
ancestral customs”’ (Acts xxviii, 17). We may presume that he 
wrote the epistle about the time of the Passover, which he would 
himself have celebrated, had he been at Jerusalem, where alone 
this was possible, just as he was prepared to take and fulfil the 
Nazirite vow. (I have explained his vow in the note on Acts 
xviii, 18, in the Westminster Version.) But it seems to have been 
rather Pentecost, the coming of age of the Church, that he liked 
to celebrate at Jerusalem. His memory of the paschal rite, how- 
ever, is vivid, and he applies it to the new life of grace. ““Know 
ye not that a little leaven leaveneth all the dough? Cleanse out 
the old leaven, that ye may be new dough, free from leaven, as 
indeed ye are. For our passover hath been sacrificed, even 
Christ. Wherefore let us hold festival, not with old leaven nor 
with leaven of malice and villainy, but with unleavened bread 
of sincerity and truth” (I Cor. v, 6-8). 

The lambs were sacrificed in the Temple: each householder 
brought his own lamb and killed it there, but the priests per- 
formed the act of oblation by sprinkling the blood upon the 
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great altar of burnt-offerings; and the act of communion with 
God and each other was performed by the Jews through the 
eating of the lambs at sunset in their homes. 

In.the first appendix to the first volume of the Westminster 
Version (the only appendix to St Mark’s gospel in the separate 
fascicle, published previously) I have explained why I do not 
think that the Last Supper included the celebration of the 
passover,! and will try not to delay upon it unduly. The ques- 
tion is really settled by John xviii, 28; the sanhedrists will not 
enter Pilate’s palace, for fear of becoming unclean and so un- 
able to eat the passover, which therefore was still in the future. 
The non-Catholic scholars who maintain that the Last Supper 
included the passover usually throw overboard St John’s evi- 
dence without scruple. The late Father Fonck, S.J., in his 
article, “John, Gospel of Saint”, in the Catholic Encyclopaedia 
(Vol. VIII, p. 442), wrote that ‘‘the most probable solution of 
the question lies in the legitimate and widespread custom, accor- 
ding to which, when the fifteenth of Nisan fell on the Sabbath, 
as it did in the year of the Crucifixion, the paschal lamb was 
killed in the evening hours of the thirteenth of Nisan, and the 
paschal feast celebrated on this or the following evening, to 
avoid all infringement of the strict sabbatic rest”. But (1) the 
custom could not be ‘‘widespread”’,, because the passover might 
only be celebrated in Jerusalem; after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and the Temple the sacrificial sacrifice of the paschal 
lamb came to an end, as can be seen (e.g.) from the treatise on 
the passover in the Mishna (finally edited c. A.D. 200). (2) There 
is no evidence that such a double celebration was ever con- 
sidered legitimate or practised. (3) The Mishna (chap. 5, No. 1) 
shows that quite a different provision was made against the 
infringement of the sabbatic rest. The lambs were always slain 
on the afternoon of the fourteenth of the month Nisan ; but when 
the fifteenth was a sabbath, the sacrifice of the daily evening 
lamb was put earlier, and the paschal lambs slain earlier also. 

It must be remembered that the Jewisn day ran from sunset 
to sunset ; which is the reason, for example, why it is only after 


1 This view represents the tradition of the Early Church: see (e.g.) Fr Sydney 
Smith’s article in The Month for March 1891: “‘Our Lord’s Pasch on Holy Thurs- 
day”. 
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sunset that the sick are brought to Christ in Matthew viii, 16; 
Mark i, 32; Luke iv, 40. The Pharisees would have objected to 
such burdens being carried on the sabbath. Nisan 14 is clearly 
indicated in Mark xiv, 12, and Luke xxii, 7, since it is expressly 
said to be the day on which the passover Jambs were slain. That 
Nisan 14 should also be called the first day of the unleavened 
bread (Matt. xxvi, 17; Mark xiv, 12) may seem a little strange, 
since Nisan 15 was really the first of the days on which only 
unleavened bread could be eaten, but Billerbeck has shown 
that it was none the less a recognized usage.! But there is no 
difficulty in supposing that it was after sunset that SS Peter 
and John were sent to prepare the passover, and that Nisan 14 
had already arrived. In John xiii, 30, we are only at the begin- 
ning of the Last Supper, and it is already night. The Synoptists 
tell us that they prepared the passover (Matt. xxvi, 19, etc.) ; 
but the very first words of the Mishnic treatise on the passover 
show that this had to be done the evening before, and the 
search for leaven (which had to be got rid of) begun. Professor 
Danby, in his valuable translation of the Mishna, renders the 
words thus: “On the night of the fourteenth the hametz must be 
searched for by the light of a lamp.” The fourteenth is of course 
the fourteenth of Nisan. ‘“‘Hametz”’ might be rendered roughly 
“‘leaven”: it means (again somewhat roughly) anything fer- 
mented or fermenting. ““The night of the fourteenth” is rightly 
explained in a footnote as “‘the night preceding the day which, 
in modern usage, would be called the fourteenth of the month”’. 
One could not walk casually into a house and start the passover ; 
besides the search for leaven, several special preparations had 
to be made, among them the securing of the lamb itself. 

It has seemed worth while to touch on these details because 
they lead us to the conclusion that the lambs were being killed 
and sacrificed in the Temple while our Lord was hanging on 
the Cross. It was the last valid sacrifice of the lambs and of the 
Old Testament, accepted as such by God; shortly afterwards 
the sacrifice was finally fulfilled and thereby abolished. It was 
not necessary, of course, that the whole party who were to eat 


1 Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch, 
Vol. II, pp. 812-15. In reality the work is entirely Billerbeck’s; see the Preface to 
Vol. IT. 
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the lamb should attend the sacrifice; only the householder who 
provided the lamb and the evening passover meal was required. 
The man who provided the Last Supper, doubtless one of our 
Lord’s disciples, would also provide and kill the passover lamb, 
and arrange all else for the passover meal, which the apostles, 
like the multitude in general, would eat after the Crucifixion. 
When our Lord said, ‘‘With desire have I desired to eat this 
passover with you before I suffer” (Luke xxii, 15), He was 
referring to the Holy Eucharist, and (as He was occasionally 
wont to do) uttering something that the apostles were not to 
understand fully at the time, but only later. 

“Behold the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of the 
world!” (John i, 29). The Baptist’s saying had sunk deep into 
the soul of his namesake, even as the Saviour’s first words to 
Paul, “I am Jesus, whom thou dost persecute” (Acts ix, 5), 
taught him the whole lesson of the Mystical Body. And so the 
Lamb of God reappears in the Apocalypse, the Lamb who was 
slain but is now worshipped by the heavenly court, through 
whose blood we conquer, and trust to find thereby a place in 
the New Jerusalem, His bride, whereof He is the everlasting 
Light. 

When our Lord made His great promise to St Peter (Matt. 
xvi, 18-19), He promised to build His church upon this man, 
whose name was in the native Aramaic of the Jews to be Kepha, 
“rock”. The Church, built upon him, would never be des- 
troyed, his were to be the keys of Christ’s kingdom, his the 
power to bind and loose upon earth and in heaven. But when 
He came to fulfil this tremendous promise, He deemed it enough 
to say, ‘“‘Feed my lambs, shepherd my sheep” (John xxi, 15-17). 
It was enough that His vicar should be in his turn the Good 
Shepherd: all was in that (cf. I Pet. v, 1-4). Against the evil 
shepherds of the Ola Testament the Lord had already delivered 
the terrible reproaches found in Ezekiel xxxiv. 

Not that it is enough for the pastors of the Church, what- 
ever their office, to be good shepherds. The Good Shepherd’s 
care is always over them, but even as He Himself is the Lamb 
that was slain, so He sends them forth as sheep into the midst of 
wolves (Matt. x, 16). In every way, ‘‘as the Father hath sent 
me, I also send you” (John xx, 21). The threat to the whole 
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Church has perhaps never been so menacing as at the present 
day, and the modern Antichrist may have taken to heart those 
words, “I will strike the shepherd, and the sheep of the flock 
shall be dispersed”? (Matt. xxvi, 31; cf. Mark xiv, 27; Zach. 
xiil, 7). But while we pray for the earthly shepherds in their 
trials, their trust and our own for them is founded upon Him 
whose vicars they are, “the great pastor of the sheep, even our 
Lord Jesus” (Heb. xiii, 20). 

I am conscious, of course, of the changes that have come 
about in Palestine since I was there, changes of which we have 
not seen the end. But in truth it is not altogether a bad thing 
to be somewhat behind the times, for thus we come nearer to the 
ancient biblical scene. 

C. Larvarv, 5.j. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
PARISH PRIEST OF NON-CATHOLIC BRIDE 


Does the rule of canon 1097, §2, apply when the bride is a 
non-Catholic who is marrying a Catholic, the subject of another 
parish priest? (A.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1097, §2: In quolibet casu pro regula habeatur ut 
‘matrimonium coram sponsae parocho celebretur, nisi iusta 
causa excuset.... 

i. This rule is not considered grave in the common law even 
when the bride is a Catholic, though local law frequently deter- 
mines the rights of the bride’s parish priest very strictly.1 Since 
the rule has its origin in social etiquette, it might apply equally 
to the case of a non-Catholic bride, and Cappello assumes that 
it does in commenting on canon 1097: “‘Nihil refert utrum quis 


1 Tue Ciercy REviEw, 1940, XIX, p. 67. 
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tamquam catholicus an tamquam acatholicus commoretur in 
loco.”! There is also a decision of the Congregation of the 
Sacraments, 28 January, 1916,? which in giving a decision 
about the month’s residence of a bride, received into the Church 
towards the end of the month, seems to assert that it is imma- 
terial, as regards the marriage rule, whether she is a Catholic 
or not: “‘Liquido patet sufficere, ad liceitatem, factum mere 
externum commorationis, praescindendo a facto conversionis 
sponsae in fidem catholicam. ... In Decr. Ne Temere requiritur 
tantummodo menstrua commoratio alterutrius contrahentis, 
quin ullus sermo habeatur de eorundem religione.” Some 
writers rely on this decision® for the view that the parish priest 
of the non-Catholic bride enjoys the prior right of assisting at 
her marriage, and possibly this is a correct solution. Others 
concede the right only if the non-Catholic is baptized.‘ 

ii. Whilst open to conviction that the above opinion is 
correct, we favour the opposite view denying any canonical 
precedence to the parish priest of a non-Catholic bride. We 
may conclude from the decision in Fontes, n. 2113, only that a 
month’s residence immediately preceding the marriage (and 
a fortiori a domicile or a quasi-domicile) suffices even though the 
bride is not a Catholic for the whole period. For non-Catholics 
are not parishioners, i.e. subjects of the parish priest of their 
residence, nor has the parish priest any rights and obligations 
regarding their religious needs, except only in the wide sense of 
canon 1350, §1: “‘parochi acatholicos in suis paroeciis degentes 
commendatos in Domino habeant”’ ; otherwise even an unbap- 
tized non-Catholic must belong to a parish priest even before 
he becomes a member of the Church, which is somewhat 
absurd. The right to assist at the marriage of a non-Catholic 
bride would imply the correlative obligation of investigating 
her freedom to marry and of obtaining the necessary dispensa- 
tions from the Ordinary; but we find, firstly, that the authors 
who advert to the point’ rightly affirm that in mixed marriages 
the obligation of investigating is on the parish priest of the 
Catholic party; and, secondly, it is fairly certain that an 


1 De Matrimonio, §683.6. 2 Fontes, n. 2113. 
3 E.g. Homiletic Review, September 1938, p. 1293. 

4 Woywod, Practical Commentary, I, §1118. 

5 E.g. Feunteun, /’Instruction Sacrosanctum, p. 14. 
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Ordinary may not, or as some think cannot, use his quinquen- 
nial faculties for directly dispensing a non-Catholic from a mar- 
riage impediment.! And, lastly, whatever may be the correct 
interpretation of the rule of canon 1097, §2, in the common 
law, we think that the local custom and practice at least in this 
country denies the right to the parish priest of a non-Catholic, 
and that in any case there always exists a just cause for dis- 
regarding it. He may, nevertheless, be requested to assist in 
examining the non-Catholic’s freedom to marry, in which case 
he acts as the delegate of the parish priest of the Catholic party ; 
the marriage also, of course, may take place in his church, if the 
parties so desire, in which case he assists lawfully by reason of 
the permission mentioned in canon 1097, §1, 3, and not by 
reason of his native right in §2 of the same canon. 


MARRIAGE OF COMMUNISTS 


Is it necessary to obtain a dispensation from the impediment 
of mixed religion before assisting at the marriage of a Catholic 
to a Catholic who is a member of the communist party? (W.) 


REPLY 


S. Off, 11 August, 1949; THe Crercy Review, 1949, 
XXXII, p. 274: Quaesitum est utrum exclusio communistarum 
ab usu Sacramentorum in Decreto S. Officii diei 1 iulii 1949 
statuta (THE CLercy REviEw, 1949, XXXII, p. 208), secum 
ferat etiam exclusionem a celebrando matrimonio: et quatenus 
negative, an communistarum matrimonia regantur pracscriptis 
canonum 1060-1061. 

Ad rem Sacra Congregatio S. Officii declarat: Attenta 
speciali natura sacramenti matrimonii, cuius ministri sunt ipsi 
contrahentes et in quo sacerdos fungitur munere testis ex officio, 
sacerdos assistere potest matrimoniis communistarum ad nor- 
mam canonum 1065, 1066. 


1Cf. The Jurist, 1945, V, p. 68. 
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In matrimoniis vero eorum, de quibus agit n. 4 praefati 
Decreti, servanda erunt praescripta canonum 1061, 1102, 1109, 
§3. 

The communist may be a non-Catholic: as such, and quite 
apart from his profession of communism, his marriage to a 
Catholic must be preceded by a dispensation from the impedi- 
ment either of mixed religion or difference of worship. In what 
follows we have in mind a Catholic who has become a 
communist. 

i. There have been a number of Roman decisions in which, 
as Dr McReavy pointed out,! the Church draws a distinction 
between communists in the complete sense of the word, those 
namely who profess materialistic and anti-Christian doctrine, 
and those who have no interest in the philosophy or doctrine of 
the party but who join it in the mistaken belief that the just 
claims of the workers will be more effectively secured under the 
communist label. The first kind are apostates from the Catholic 
faith and for that reason come under the excommunication of 
canon 2314. From the fact, firstly, that the above declaration 
of the Holy Office refers to canon 1061 which describes the pro- 
cedure for dispensing the impediment of mixed religion, and, 
secondly, from the Code Commission reply, 30 July, 1934,” 
which declares members of an atheistical sect to be juridically 
equivalent to members of a non-Catholic sect as regards mar- 
riage law, it might be thought that a communist-apostate may 
not marry a Catholic except after a dispensation from the 
impediment of mixed religion has been granted. This would 
not, however, be a correct conclusion to draw, since the impedi- 
ment must be kept within the terms of its definition in canon 
1060.4 Guarantees must, nevertheless, be obtained before a priest 
assists at these marriages. 

Members of the party who do not subscribe to its materialistic 
and anti-Christian doctrines—they may be called “aggregate” 
members—are obviously still less to be regarded as barred by 
the impediment of mixed religion from marrying a Catholic. 

1 Tue CLercy Review, 1949, XXXII, p. 397. 
? Tue Ciercy Review, 1934, VIII, p. 491. 
3 Cloran, Previews and Practical Cases, p. 96. 


— 1949, p. 306; Apollinaris, 1949, p. 102; Monitor Ecclesiasticus, 1950, 
Pp. 400. 
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They are public sinners and members of a forbidden society: 
the Ordinary may require guarantees before permitting the 
marriage, as in the common law of canon 1065. 

ii. What then is the difference, for practical purposes, between 
the two groups, since both are condemned, and guarantees 
must be obtained (for communist-apostates) or may be required 
by the Ordinary (for aggregates)? The difference is twofold. 
Firstly, in the case of a communist-apostate, the guarantees 
must be obtained and normally in writing exactly as in the 
case of a mixed marriage; whereas in the case of an aggregate 
member the prudent judgement of the Ordinary suffices that 
the faith of the Catholic and of the offspring is not imperilled. 
Secondly, the law forbidding a nuptial Mass and all sacred rites 
applies only to the communist-apostate: Mass is always for- 
bidden, but the Ordinary may permit some sacred rites in 
church, as is the practice in most English dioceses for mixed 
marriages ; whereas in the case of a merely aggregate member, 
unless the Ordinary has ruled to the contrary, sacred rites 
including a nuptial Mass are not forbidden, though Holy Com- 
munion must be refused the member. This seems to us the only 
logical conclusion to be drawn from the instructions of the Holy 
Office on the subject. They are difficult to interpret correctly, 
but one may simplify the situation, perhaps, by approximating 
the communist-apostate to a person who is not a Catholic, and 
by regarding the communist-aggregate as a Catholic who has 
forfeited his rights to the sacraments, excepting marriage, 
through joining a forbidden society. 


Wipow’s PENSION AND MARRIAGE OF CONSCIENCE 


A widow forfeits her pension upon her second marriage. A 
case has arisen where a second marriage is desirable on every 
ground, moral and canonical, except that the man is an invalid. 
If the pension continued the parties could manage to live. 
Would it be feasible, in these circumstances, for the parties to 
petition for a marriage of conscience, valid in the eyes of the 
Church but not in civil law? (R.) 
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REPLY 


Canon 1104: Nonnisi ex gravissima et urgentissima causa et 
ab ipso Ordinario, excluso Vicario Generali sine speciali man- 
dato, permitti potest ut matrimonium conscientiae ineatur, idest 
matrimonium celebretur omissis denuntiationibus et secreto, ad 
normam canonum qui sequuntur. 

Canon 1105: Permissio celebrationis matrimonii conscien- 
tiae secumfert promissionem et gravem obligationem secreti 
servandi ex parte sacerdotis assistentis, testium, Ordinarii 
eiusque successorum, et etiam alterius coniugis, altero non 
consentiente divulgationi. 

Gasparri. De Matrimonio, §1295: Quoad ipsas viduas post 
bellum eadem S. Congregatio (de Sacramentis), ab Ordinariis 
rogata, respondit: ““Non esse recedendum a praxi Congrega- 
tionis, ideoque amissionem pensionis non esse causam suffi- 
cientem permittendi celebrationem matrimonii absque ritu 
civili.”” The dates of this reply, not given by Gasparri, are 20 
June, 1919, 10 June, 1922, 25 January, 1927, according to 
Cimetier, Consultationes, 1, p. 350. 

The application of canons 1104 seq. on marriages of con- 
science is extremely rare, and restricted to most grave causes, 
such as the unjust refusal of the civil law to recognize a marriage 
which is capable of ratification coram ecclesia when, at the same 
time, its celebration is the only remedy in conscience for the 
two parties. Owing to the secrecy surrounding it difficulties 
naturally arise if the married parties are living together, because 
in the eyes of the world they are not married. A further difficulty 
in England and many other countries is that the officiating 
priest is guilty of a felony in assisting at marriage without a 
registrar’s intervention, except when the same marriage has 
already been contracted in a register office of England or 
Wales. The Ordinary might be prepared to accept this risk if 
the necessity of the marriage of conscience arose from an unjust 
civil law. But, in the circumstances of the case as outlined 
above, there is no injustice in the civil law: it permits this 
widow’s marriage but with the effect of her pension ceasing. 
The injustice would be on the part of the Church in conniving 
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at an illegal action whereby money is obtained from the State 
under false pretences. This seems to us the chief reason why a 
petition to the Ordinary, as suggested, is not feasible and should 
never be considered. 


FREEDOM TO MARRY—RECOURSE 





























A Catholic invalidly attempts marriage in a register office, 
subsequently obtains a civil divorce, and now wishes to marry a 
third party. If he produces legal evidence of divorce is he free 
to marry? Or must the investigating priest submit the case to 
the Ordinary? (W.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1031, §1, 3: Exorto dubio de existentia alicuius im- 
pedimenti. ... Matrimonio ne assistat, inconsulto Ordinario, 
si dubium adhuc superesse prudenter iudicaverit. } 

Canon 1069, §2: Quamvis prius matrimonium sit irritum 
aut solutum qualibet ex causa, non ideo licet aliud contrahere, 
antequam de prioris nullitate aut solutione legitime et certo 
constiterit. ; 

S.C. Sacram., 15 August, 1936, Art. 231, §1: Si quis certo | 
tenebatur ad canonicam formam celebrationis matrimonii, et 
tantum civile matrimonium contraxit, vel coram ministro 
acatholico matrimonium inivit, aut si apostatae a fide catholica | 
in apostasia civiliter vel ritu alieno se iunxerunt, ad hoc ut con- 
stet de horum statu libero, neque iudiciales sollemnitates re- | 
quiruntur, neque interventus defensoris vinculi: sed hi casus 
solvendi sunt ab Ordinario ipso, vel a parocho, consulto Ordi- 
nario, in praevia investigatione ad matrimonii celebrationem, 
de qua in can. 1019 seq. 

Idem., 29 June, 1941, n. 6, a: Praescriptum can. 1069, §2, 
optime norint, matrimonii nempe nullitatem canonica probatione 
esse evincendam . . . expletis regulis traditis in supra memorata In- 
structione huius §.S. diei 15 augusti 1936, art. 226 seq. 

Allegatum I, fn. 6: Si civile quod vocant matrimonium cum 
alia persona etiam alteruter tantum attentaverit et resolutum 


} 
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definitive fuerit, resolutionis definitivae huiusmodi requiratur 
documentum authenticum ; si adhuc vero vigeat, consulatur Or- 
dinarius. 

Though we have often touched upon this point during the last 
few years, directly or indirectly, questions about it are still being 
submitted, the doubt and obscurity being due to a little conflict 
between the common law and the local diocesan law, and also 
to a large extent because the local law, though in existence, has 
not been brought to the notice of the younger clergy. 

i. In the common law, the phrase found in a footnote to 
Allegatum 1, n. 6, of the instruction Sacrosanctum definitely im- 
plies that recourse to the Ordinary is not necessary in principle 
after a civil marriage has been dissolved by a civil divorce. It 
suffices for the investigating priest to obtain proof of the civil 
dissolution. From canon 1031, §§1,3, however, recourse is nec- 
essary, even in the common law, if it is doubtful whether the 
party who has obtained a civil divorce is free to marry coram 
ecclesia. It might appear, at first sight, that he is obviously free 
and that there can be no reasonable doubt on this issue. But 
when it is remembered that in many countries the bishops 
enjoy the faculty of rectifying by sanatio mixed marriages in- 
validly attempted before a civil official, and that this faculty is 
widely used whenever the circumstances justify it, and that a 
sanatio may be granted even though the non-Catholic party is 
unaware of it, there will quite often be a well founded and rea- 
sonable doubt whether the civil marriage subsequently civilly 
divorced was not, as a matter of fact, revalidated by sanatio, in 
which case the civil divorce is irrelevant, and the party desiring 
to contract marriage with a third party is prevented by /igamen, 
the bond of a previous marriage. Recourse to the Ordinary is 
necessary for resolving this doubt, since curial archives will con- 
tain a notice of any sanatio that has been granted. In addition, 
there may sometimes be a reasonable doubt, in marriages con- 
tracted before 1 January, 1949,? whether a Catholic who is only 
nominally such was bound to observe the canonical form, since 
he might have been exempted by the closing phrase, now abro- 
gated, in canon 1098, in which case his civil marriage is valid 


1 Text in Irish Ecclesiastical Record, April 1948, p. 375. 
* Tue Ciercy Review, 1948, XXX, p. 341. 
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coram ecclesia. Moreover, in these years of war and rumours of 
war, it is distinctly possible for the civil marriage of a member of 
the forces to be valid in periculo mortis from canon 1098.1. Taking 
all these possibilities into account, it is hard to avoid the con- 
clusion that the phrase, included as an afterthought in a foot- 
note to Allegatum I, is not really very helpful, and that the com- 
mon law is clearer without it. 

ii. Local law nearly everywhere expressly requires recourse 
to the Ordinary after an attempted civil marriage, whether it 
has been civilly divorced or not. The bishops in 1908, when the 
promulgation of Ne Temere raised the whole question of the can- 
onical form in this country, agreed “that the case of the 
remarriage of persons who have gone through the form of 
marriage in a registry or non-Catholic place of worship be 
always referred to the Bishop before re-marriage’’,' an agree- 
ment which each bishop presumably communicated to his 
clergy. In many American dioceses, recourse is necessary since 
the act of contracting a civil marriage is either a sin reserved to 
the Ordinary, or is punished by a local l.s. censure. 

iii The following simple rule for the investigation of mar- 
riages may be acceptable to the generality of the clergy: when- 
ever it is discovered that either of the parties has at any time 
possessed married status, even only civilly and even when it has 
been subsequently dissolved, the case must be referred to the 
Ordinary unless an authentic death certificate is produced. 


MENTAL RESTRICTION UNDER OATH 
May a priest witness when giving evidence under oath use 
mental restrictions exactly as he is permitted to do, with all the 
necessary conditions and safeguards, when not under oath? 


(W.) 


REPLY 





i. The doctrine about the lawfulness of using a mental 
restriction is born of the traditional Augustinian definition of 
1 Leeds Synods, 1911, p. 102. 
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lying—locutio contra mentem—since occasions arise when a person 
is gravely bound not to reveal to a questioner the knowledge he 
possesses, as might happen if a priest were questioned about 
matters pertaining to the seal of confession: his reply denying 
all knowledge of the matter is uttered with a mental reserva- 
tion: “I do not know, i.e. apart from knowledge obtained in the 
confessional.” It is a “‘broad”? mental reservation since any 
intelligent listener, knowing that a priest may never reveal a 
confessional secret, is able to deduce that the priest’s reply to 
all questions is necessarily limited to knowledge obtained out- 
side the confessional. A “‘strict’’? mental reservation is not per- 
missible because it is made in such circumstances that no one 
could possibly guess its presence: it differs in no way from lying. 

ii. The “broad” mental reservation not being a lie, it is not 
perjury to use it when under oath to speak the truth. This is 
the common teaching, though some require a graver cause than 
what might suffice when using it without an oath.? The doctrine 
does not come within the condemned propositions of Innocent 
XI which refer to the “strict” mental reservation. Priimmer 
concludes: “Iurare autem cum restrictione late mentali non 
licet nisi ex gravi causa; in eo sc. casu, quo nullum aliud 
praesto est medium, se ipsum aut alios tuendi contra iniustam 
agegressionem, iniustum modum interrogandi aut aliud grave 
malum. Sic confessarius, qui inique cogitur ad testimonium 
iuratum ferendum de rebus, quas sub sigillo confessionali cog- 
novit, potest, immo et debet iurare cum restrictione mentali.’’ 
What an oath does is to add an obligation of religion to the 
obligation of telling the truth, thus leaving intact the whole 
doctrine about lying as such. A lie may be only a venial sin 
against the virtue of veracity, but when confirmed by an oath 
it is a grave sin against the virtue of religion. 


E. J. M. 


1 E.g. Iorio, Theol. Moralis, I1, §76. 
2 Marc-Gestermann, I, §608, ii. * Denz, 1176, 1177. 
“II, §444. Cf. Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 1943, LXII, p. 336. 
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HEROLDSBACH ‘‘APPARITIONS’’ 





SUPREMA S. CONGREGATIO S. OFFICII 
DECRETUM 


FERIA IV, DIE 18 IULH 1951 (A.A.S., 1951, XLIII, p. 561) 


In generali consessu Supremae Sacrae Congregationis Sancti 
Officii Emi ac Revihi Domini Cardinales rebus fidei et morum 
tutandis praepositi, examinatis actis et documentis quae spectant ad 
assertas visiones B. M. V. in vico Heroldsbach, archidioecesis Bam- 
bergensis, praehabito RR. DD. Consultorum voto, decreverunt: 
“Constare praedictas visiones non esse supernaturales ; proindeque 
prohiberi relativum cultum in loco supradicto et alibi exhibitum; 
sacerdotes vero qui eidem illicito cultui in posterum interfuerint, 
incurrere ipso facto suspensionem a divinis”’. 


MILITARY CHAPLAINS 
SACRA CONGREGATIO CONSISTORIALIS 


INSTRUCTIO DE VICARIS CASTRENsIBUS (A.A.S., 1951, XLIII, p. 562) 


Sollemne semper exstitit huic Apostolicae Sedi ut generales 
Ecclesiae leges ab omnibus, ubique, sancte et religiose, quantum fieri 
posset, servarentur ; ob peculiaria tamenrerum hominumqueadiuncta 
aliquando novae normae ad consulendum novis fidelium necessi- 
tatibus edicendae esse videntur. 

Ideoque haec quae sequuntur S. Congregatio Consistorialis iuri 
communi, quatenus opus sit, derogando, decernit: 

I. Qui Vicarii Castrensis munus gerit ordinaria at speciali prae- 
ditus est iurisdictione in spirituale bonum commissorum fidelium 
exercenda. 

II. Iurisdictio qua fruitur Vicarius Castrensis est personalis, in 
subditos nempe extenditur dumtaxat, qui in Consistoriali Decreto 
erectionis sui cuiusque Vicariatus Castrensis recensentur, etiam si 
iidem in militum stationibus et in locis militibus peculiariter adsig- 
natis, commorentur. 
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Vicarii Castrensis iurisdictio non est exclusiva, ideoque personas, 
stationes ac loca militibus reservata (idest: militaria contubernia, 
navalia armamentaria, aéroportus, nosocomia militaria, etc.) ab 
Ordinarii loci potestate minime subtrahit: quae iurisdictio nullo 
modo exemptionem, nec munus cappellani militum a dioecesi excar- 
dinationem parit. 

Quibus tamen in locis Ordinarii locorum et parochi in subditos 
Vicariatus Castrensis potestatem tantum secundario exerceant: 
necesse est proinde foedere quodam opera iungantur et concordia 
duce actiones et functiones agantur praesertim extra militum septa. 

III. Domicilium canonicum non agnoscitur nisi dioecesanum 
vel paroeciale. 

Pro causis vero subditorum Vicariatus Castrensis sive conten- 
tiosis inter ipsos sive criminalibus Vicarius Castrensis tribunal ali- 
quod dioecesanum vel metropolitanum semel pro semper, ab Apos- 
tolica Sede adprobandum, designat. 

IV. Quoties nova aedificia militibus peculiariter adsignanda, 
vel naves vel aéroplana benedicenda sunt, et in ceteris huius generis 
casibus, haec servatur norma: 

si coeremonia a militum ducibus edicitur, benedictionem 
impertit Vicarius Castrensis: quo impedito, Ordinarius loci in 
quo coeremonia est adparata, ab ipso Vicario Castrensi prae- 
monitus, iure proprio benedictionem dat; 

si vero coeremonia a civilibus magistratibus edicitur, unus 

loci Ordinarius est competens. * 

V. Vicarius Castrensis certiores faciat Ordinarios locorum de 
Cappellanis qui in eorum dioeceses mittuntur vel ab eisdem absce- 
dunt. 

VI. Libros baptizatorum, confirmatorum, matrimoniorum et 
defunctorum secundum usum ab Ecclesia in Rituali Romano pro- 
batum conscriptos (Tit. XII, I-IV) Vicarius Castrensis custodiendos 
statuat vel in Archivo generali Vicariatus Castrensis vel in Archivo, 
si adsit, Cappellanorum militum, imposita tamen obligatione ad 
Curiam Vicariatus Castrensis eorumdem librorum authenticum 
exemplar transmittendi in fine cuiuslibet anni, ad normam Can. 
470, §3 C. I. C. 

VII. Vicario Castrensi facultas est conficiendi, Ordinem Divini 
Offictt recitandi sacrique peragendi ad usum Cappellanorum militum, 
quatenus adiuncta suadeant, sarctis tectisque communibus Ecclesiae 
legibus, normis praesertim Constitutione Divino afflatu die 1 mensis 
Novembris anni 1911 (A. A. S., a. III, 1911, pagg. 633-651), et 
Motu Proprio Abhinc duos annos die 23 Octobris anni 1913 (A. A. S., 
a. V., 1913, pag. 449) datis, necnon Instructionibus edictis vel forte 
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edicendis a Sacrorum Rituum Congregatione. Quo Ordine uti pos- 
sunt Cappellani militum ubicumque in commodum militum cele- 
brantes et Sacerdotes litantes in Ecclesiis aut in Oratoriis militibus 
reservatis. 

VIII. Vicarius Castrensis Facultates quinquennales, necnon de- 
cennales in locis ubi concedi solent, ut ceteri locorum Ordinarii 
obtinere potest. 

IX. Vicarius Castrensis de actis ac de statu Vicariatus, tertio 
quoque anno, huic S. Congregationi relationem exhibere tenetur. 

X. Unusquisque Cappellanus militum in exercenda cura ani- 
marum sibi a Vicario Castrensi commissarum, meminerit se ad- 
stringi muneribus et obligationibus parochorum, congrua congruis 
ref-rendo. 

XI. Cappellani militum sicut et Vicarius Castrensis minime 
tenentur obligatione applicandi Missam pro populo; si vero stipem 
vel notabile emolumentum ex officio percipiant, Vicarius Castrensis 
imponere eis valebit ut Sacrificium Missae applicent saltem diebus 
Can. 306 C. I. C. statutis; quod et ipsi sit norma. 

XII. Qui Sacerdotes in officium Cappellani militum cooptan- 
tur, “insignis sanctitatis fulgore praeluceant, sintque digni ministri 
Christi, fideles dispensatores mysteriorum Dei, efficaces Dei adiutores 
ad omne opus bonum instructi” (Prus PP. XII, Adhort. Menti 
Nostrae, A. A. S., a. XLII, 23 Sept. 1950, pag. 658) ita ut impigre 
paroeciale quasi munus perficiant vocationis afflatu incitati, et quod 
praecipuum est, pro animabus militent ut tanquam viva e forma 
Christi apostolatus relucescat. 

Ad rem quod attinet, Vicarius Castrensis adhortationem SSmhi 
Domini Nostri perspectam habeat: 

“Vos adhortamur, Venerabiles fratres ut, quantum fieri potest, 
inexpertos adhuc sacerdotes in medias ne ingeratis operas, nec eos 
assignetis locis vel ab urbe dioecesis principe vel a celebrioribus eius 
oppidis remotis. In huiusmodi enim vitae statu si versarentur segre- 
ges, imperiti, periculis oppositi, a magistris prudentibus inopes, 
incommoda procul dubio ipsi capere eorumque alacritas possent” 
(Adhort. Menti Nostrae, 1. c. pag. 692). 

XIII. Optimi expertique ad officium Cappellani seligantur etiam 
Religiosi sacerdotes, servatis tamen peculiaribus normis pro iisdem a 
S. C. negotiis Religiosorum praeposita datis, qui vero, si fieri potest, 
locis destinentur ubi ipsorum Religionis domus habeatur. 

XIV. Cappellani habitum ecclesiasticum secundum legitimas 
locorum consuetudines deferant, nec militarem induant nisi minis- 
terii suadeant labores aut leges imperent civiles, adhibito tamen 
peculiari signo ecclesiastici officii. 
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Item, si mores ferant, semper tonsuram sive coronam clericalem 
ad normam sacrorum canonum gestare debent. 

XV. Ut autem complendae divinae voluntatis voto et desiderio 
moveantur Cappellani oportet ut spiritus orationis minime in eis 
languescat vel torpeat. Adsiduum iis praebeant alimentum cum 
Eucharisticum Sacrificium devote actum, tum ea omnia quae, 
diuturno usu comprobata, quam maxime eo adducunt ut hominum 
animi a culpis abstineant, et virtutes solidiores appetant : quae inter 
spiritualia exercitia principem obtinere locum omnibus est com- 
pertum. 

XVI. Apostolatus formae rationesque, per Cappellanos apte 
instructos et conformatos, provehantur quae hodie ob peculiares 
christiani populi necessitates tanti sunt momenti tantaeque gravitatis. 

XVII. Studeant Cappellani militum collationibus seu con- 
ferentiis interesse quae habentur, ad normam Can. 131 C. I. C., in 
dioecesi in qua commorantur. 

XVIII. Vicarius Castrensis dat litteras testimoniales eis qui, 
quum stipendia meruerint, ad Religionem ingrediendam vel ad 
Sacros Ordines aspirant, quotiescumque ad normas sacrorum 
canonum requiruntur litterae testimoniales Ordinarii loci. 

Praesentem instructionem SSimus Dominus Noster Pius Divina 
Providentia PP. XII, audita relatione infrascripti Cardinalis S. C. 
Consistorialis a Secretis, ratam habere dignatus est, et publici iuris 
fieri iussit. Contrariis quibusvis non obstantibus etiam speciali 
mentione dignis. 

Datum Romae, ex Aedibus S. Congregationis Consistorialis, die 
23 Aprilis 1951 in natali S. Georgii Martyris. 


Fr. A. I. Card. Piazza, Ep. Sabinen. et Mandelen., a Secretis. 


THE PERSECUTION IN RUMANIA 
SACRA CONGREGATIO CONSISTORIALIS 


DECLARATIO (L’Osservatore Romano, 19 September, 1951) 


Postremis hisce temporibus in Republica Romena multis iisque 
inauditis modis in Ecclesiam Catholicam impetitum est eiusque 
sacrosancta iura invasa. Insuper omnes sacrorum Antistites nedum 
a suis muneribus sunt impediti, sed et in vincula sacrilego ausu 
coniecti sunt ; multis insuper clericis et religiosis libertas adempta est. 
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Novissime autem Excellentissimus P. D. Augustinus Pacha, 
Episcopus Timisoarensis, iamdiu captivus, nequissime ad iudicem 
laicum tractus atque iniquo iudicio subiectus est. 

Quapropter haec Sacra Consistorialis Congregatio declarat eos 
omnes qui huiusmodi delicta patraverint, sive mandantes cuius- 
cumque generis et gradus, sive complices quos praefata delicta, sua 
natura, postulaverint sive illos qui ad delictorum consummationem 
induxerint vel in hanc quoquo modo concurrerint, si tamen sine 
eorum auxilio delictum non fuisset commissum, excommunica- 
tionem latae sententiae speciali modo Sedi Apostolicae reservatam 
—ad tramitem canonum 2343 §3, 2334 n. 2, 2341 et 2209 §§1-3— 
contraxisse ceterasque poenas pro qualitate delinquentium incur- 
risse, ad normam Sacrorum Canonum Codicis Iuris Canonici. 

Datum Romae, ex Aedibus Sacrae Congregationis Consistorialis, 
die 17 septembris, anni 1951. 

% Fr. A. J. Card. Piazza, Episcopus Sabinen et Mandelen a Secretis. 

J. Ferretto, Adsessor. 


EPISCOPAL COAT OF ARMS 


DECRETUM DE VETITO CIVILIUM NOBILIARIUM TITULORUM USU IN EPIS- 
COPORUM INSCRIPTIONIBUS ET ARMIS (A.A.S., 1951, XLIII, p. 480). 


Attentis dispositionibus, quae de nobilitatis familiaris titulorum 
et signorum usu in Episcoporum inscriptionibus et armis iamdiu 
latae fuerunt, i. e. Constitutione Apostolica “‘Militantis Ecclesiae” 
diei 19 decembris 1644 et Consistoriali Decreto diei 15 ianuarii 1915, 
(v. Acta Ap. Sedis, a. Vi-1915, pag. 172), Ssthus Dominus Noster Pius 
Divina Providentia PP. XII, mature perpendens huiusmodi saecu- 
lares nobilitatis titulos vel notas pristinum amisisse iuridicum funda- 
mentum et ab hodiernis rerum hominumque condicionibus dissen- 
tire, veteres immutare novasque edicere normas peropportunum 
duxit. 

Quapropter, praesenti Consistoriali Decreto, idem Ssthus Do- 
minus Noster decernere dignatus est ut Ordinarii omnes in suis 
sigillis et insignibus seu armis, necnon in epistularum ac edictorum 
inscriptionibus, titulorum nobiliarium, coronarum aliarumve saecu- 
larium notarum usu in posterum prorsus abstineant, etiam si ipsi 
episcopali vel archiepiscopali sedi sint adnexa. 

Contrariis. quibusvis, etiam specialissima mentione dignis, 
minime obstantibus, 
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Datum Romae, ex Aedibus S. Congregationis Consistorialis, die 
12 Maii 1951. 


%& Fr. A. I. Card. Prazza, Ep. Sabinen. et Mandelen., a Secretis. 


ROTAL MARRIAGE CAUSES DURING 1950 
(A.A.S., 1951, XLIII, p. 315) 


With the exception of five cases the Rotal judgements in 1950 
were, aS is always the case, on marriage questions. Defective 
consent was again the chief heading under which the validity of 
sixty-four marriages was assailed, thirteen being successful. Of fifty- 
five accused of invalidity because of fear and violence, fourteen 
succeeded. Fifteen were successful on the ground of non-consumma- 
tion and seven failed—a few cases of alleged impotence are included. 
On various other grounds, such as clandestinity, or the invalid grant 
of a dispensation, or amentia, six out of nine were successful. An 
additional list of seventy-one cases includes those which, for various 
reasons, have not been formally concluded before the Rota, usually 
because one of the parties failed to proceed with the steps of the 
trial. One can easily understand that people who have started a pro- 
cess full of hope are apt to be discouraged when faced with the very 
considerable difficulties and delays of procedure. 

In n. XXXVIII the decision is: ““Attenta renuntiatione appella- 
tionis a Defensore vinculi H.S. Tribunalis exhibita, R.P.D. Ponens, 
decreto diei 27 Julii, causam finitam decernit, itemque executioni 
demandandam esse iubet sententiam praecedentis Turni, vetito mu- 
lieri transitu ad alias nuptias.”’ This decision appears to be based on 
the Code Commission reply, 29 May, 1947, printed in this journal, 
1948, X XIX, p. 61, according to which the Defensor Vinculi of the 
tribunal of third instance, who decides against prosecuting the 
appeal before his tribunal, cannot be compelled to do so. On receiv- 
ing notification of his decision, the parties are free, from art. 221, §3, 
of Provida, to contract a fresh marriage. The concluding words 
“vetito mulieri transitu ad alias nuptias” are a common formula in 
cases of nullity due to the fault of the party claiming the benefit of 
a declaration. They constitute, in effect, a prohibiting impediment, 
which is usually withdrawn on the party swearing before the Or- 
dinary or his delegate that the consent given to the second contract 
of marriage will not be interfered with. 


E. J. M. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


John Gerard. The Autobiography of an Elizabethan. Translated and 
edited by Philip Caraman. (Longmans. 18s.) 


FATHER Puitip CaARAMAN has given us a perfect edition of an out- 
standing historical document, the Narratio P. Fohannis Gerardi de 
Rebus a se in Anglia gestis, written at Louvain by command of his 
Superiors in 1609. The “‘serviceable and unadorned Latin” of the 
original manuscript has been skilfully turned into our exact contem- 
porary idiom and reads like an English original. The great mass of 
confirmatory and explanatory information now available has been 
condensed into notes, some on the page, some at the end, all of them 


models of lucidity and precision; and there are a good many of | 


them because Gerard had to be careful not to name most of those 
who had befriended him: it is always “‘a gentleman from another 
county”’, or “my host’s married sister’’, or “the heir to an earldom”. 
The narrative, divided into twenty-three chapters, is followed by 
nine valuable appendices and an excellent index; there are more- 
over nine illustrations and a vigorous preface by Mr. Graham 
Greene. 

Father Gerard’s apostolate of eighteen years—from 1588 to 1606 
—as narrated by him in vivid detail makes an extraordinary story. 
From early childhood he had known persecution. When a boy of 
five he and his brother were taken from their home and “placed in a 
strange house among heretics’. Afterwards, he had to leave Exeter 






















College, Oxford, within a year on account of religion. Before he was | 
ordained abroad he had already known the inside of the Marshalsea | 
prison. He came back to England as a Jesuit priest at the age of | 


twenty-four, soon after the defeat of the Armada, and after six years 
of activity, often involving close concealment, escapes and adven- 
tures, he was betrayed and arrested. He had several encounters 
with Topcliffe, was kept for three months in chains, then imprisoned 
in the Counter and in the Clink where he managed to carry on a 
good deal of missionary work. In 1597 he was put into the Tower 
and there thrice endured the torture of being hung up by the hands. 
The story of his escape from the Cradle Tower by clambering, 
weakened though he was by the torture, along a rope suspended 
across the Tower moat, is the most exciting of all the exciting epi- 
sodes in the amazing story. More extraordinary still is the fact that 
without delay he calmly resumed his perilous work and did not 
leave the country until after the executions that followed the “‘dis- 
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covery” of the Gunpowder Plot. By that time he was almost worn 
out, despite his superb courage and astonishing powers of endurance. 

At that time great resources of day-to-day caution and presence 
of mind were needed to remain at liberty at all. But Father Gerard 
had a complete technique. Himself the son of a Catholic Knight, he 
had no difficulty in dressing and passing as a country gentleman in 
those secluded manor houses, riding out regularly with the others, 
talking about horses and hounds and falcons, playing cards with a 
pile of money in front of him; then with consummate tact seizing 
the moment for his real business. He knew all the devices, all the 
precautions, when to use orange juice and when lemon juice for his 
invisible ink, and he was singularly successful in not bringing 
destruction on those who served or entertained him. Somehow he 
was always well supplied with money. Nobody among ordinary 
acquaintances seems to have suspected the tall dark man, so much 
at his ease, so well dressed, so precise in speech. ‘“‘How can he be a 
priest?” He had, however, some hair-breadth escapes. Once the 
searchers had their hands on the latch of the door of his room ; once 
he lay hidden without food or sleep for four days. But he kept it up 
for eighteen years. 

There is one question sometimes asked in connexion with the 
methods of the Jesuit missionaries—why did they almost invariably 
consort with the well-to-do? A clear and forcible answer is at once 
supplied by this circumstantial narrative. It was only in large and 
lonely houses, deep in the country, that they were free from obser- 
vation and suspicion. There and there only could they pass as 
members of a large household. In a village, or in a small house in a 
town, where the neighbours knew everybody and everybody’s busi- 
ness, a priest could not have stayed for an hour without being 
noticed, questioned and arrested. 


Short History of St Michael’s Mount, Cornwall. Edited and completed 
by Dom John Stephen, O.S.B. (St. Michael’s Mount, Marazion, 
Cornwall. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue late Canon John Rory Fletcher, who was intensely interested 
in everything pertaining to Syon Abbey and wrote a complete his- 
tory of the English Bridgettines, left among his manuscripts this very 
detailed account of Mount St. Michael’s, which from the reign of 
Henry V to the Dissolution of the Monasteries in 1539 belonged to 
Syon Abbey, Isleworth. Before that, St Michael’s Mount was one 
of the Alien Priories, having been given in 1087 by Robert, Count 
of Mortain, half-brother of the Conqueror, to Mont St Michel in 
Vol. xxxvi Y 
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Normandy. The subsequent history of the Mount, 1539-1950, is 
supplied by the Editor and the illustrations by the present owner, 
Lord St Levan. 

The records have been examined with great care and accuracy, 
and the result is an interesting and valuable footnote to the monastic 
history of England. 


William Turnbull, Bishop of Glasgow 1447-1454. By John Durkan. 
(Scottish Catholic Historical Committee. 7s. 6d.) 


DepicaTep to Archbishop Campbell, this learned monograph pro- 
vides not only a biography of the subject but also an account of the 
foundation of Glasgow University in this quin-centenary year of its 
existence. A better example than Turnbull of the scholar canonist 
and diplomat-cleric of the end of the Middle Ages can hardly be 
found, for he appears to have possessed all that was good in the type 
while remaining untouched by the Pagan spirit of the Quattrocento. 
Abreast of current scholastic controversies long before he left Scot- 
land, he pursued studies at Louvain, Pavia and Bologna. He knew 
Aeneas Sylvius and St Antoninus, Lorenzo Valla and Francesco 
Filelfo, and he may have seen Bessarion at the reconciliation cere- 
monies at Florence. At home he played a useful part in helping to 
persuade Scottish bishops to withdraw their support from the anti- 
pope Felix V. Appointed to Dunkeld, he was translated almost 
immediately afterwards to Glasgow. With the help of King James II 
he obtained on 7 January, 1451, from Nici.olas V the bull establish- 
ing the university, a very important and lasting contribution to the 
unity and well-being of that distracted country. 


Biographical Studies 1534-1829. Vol. I, No. 2. Edited by A. F. Allison 
and D. M. Rogers. (The Arundel Press, Bognor Regis. Subscrip- 
tion 8s. 6d.) 


Tuis valuable publication maintains and fulfils the promise of its 
first number with nine articles full of minutely detailed information. 
The first and longest, by Mr D. M. Rogers, gives the story of Henry 
Jaye who, early in the seventeenth century, worked as a printer 
under Verstegan at Antwerp, then carried on a printing business at 
Malines, issuing many doctrinal and controversial publications. 
Father G. Anstruther, O.P., has two contributions, a list of some 
(mostly very small) corrections to that most valuable C.T.S. pam- 
phlet, Our Martyrs, by the late Fr C. A. Newdigate, S.J.; and some 
particulars about the family of Vaux of Harrowden. Fr Basil 
Fitzgibbon, S.J., relates the conversion (apparently by the famous 
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John Gerard) of William Seymour, Duke of Somerset (1588-1660), 
the husband of the luckless Arabella Stuart. Fr H. Chadwick, S.J., 
has a note on “Father Braye, Jesuyte”, and Mr E. E. Reynolds on 
“Some Catholic Musicians of the Eighteenth Century’. Col. T. B. 
Trappes-Lomax now follows up his researches on the Berkeleys of 
Spetchley (Vol. I, No. 1) with a full and carefully compiled account 
of that distinguished family, the Englefields of Berkshire. Fr L. E. 
Whatmore supplies the bibliography of no fewer than twenty-seven 
articles on English Catholic History contributed by him to Catholic 
periodicals between 1942 and August 1950—a very remarkable 
record. Very curious and amusing, too, is his account of Henry 
VIII’s jester, Will Somers, who was so outspoken as to endanger 
his life by unseasonable remarks about Anne Boleyn. The learned 
writer of this article does not, however, include Somers’ advice to 
Henry as related by Fuller: “Hal, let thou and I defend one 
another and let the Faith defend itself.” 


Dictionnaire d’Histoire et de Géographie LEcclésiastiques. Fascicule 
LXVIII: Ceuta—Charles Borromée. (Paris: Letouzey et Ané. 
425 francs.) 


THE present instalment of this monumental work of reference, 
edited by two Professors of the University of Louvain, Canon Albert 
de Meyer and Canon Etienne Van Cauwenbergh, will certainly be 
useful to the student of French history for it contains ample bio- 
graphies of Charlemagne and of the ten Kings of France who bore 
the name of Charles. It will be equally useful for ecclesiastical lore: 
the article on Chanoines has fifty columns (imperial octavo) and the 
last article appears to be one half of a very full and admirable 
account of St Charles Borromeo. An excellent feature is the practice 
of supplying maps of ancient and historic dioceses, e.g. Chalon-sur- 
Sadéne and Chalons-sur-Marne. 
eee & 


The Monastic Constitutions of Lanfranc. Translated from the Latin 
with Introduction and Notes by David Knowles, Litt.D., F.B.A. 
Pp. xl + 308. (Nelson. 15s.) 


THE two documents of fundamental importance for the early history 
of monasticism in England are the tenth-century Regularis Concordia 
and the constitutions drawn up a hundred years later by Archbishop 
Lanfranc. It is satisfactory that new editions of both are now forth- 
coming in Messrs Nelson’s admirable series of Medieval Classics. 
Of the two, the later in date is the first to appear. Although intended 
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mainly for the guidance of the community at Christ Church, Canter- 
bury, Lanfranc’s constitutions were presently adopted by at least 
eight other important houses, and they powerfully influenced several 
later customals. Hitherto there has been no critical edition of the 
text. The author of the standard modern work on English monas- 
ticism now gives us one, founded upon a collation of five early 
manuscripts, of which the oldest appears to have been written at 
Canterbury within a year or two of Lanfranc’s death. Professor 
Knowles has also supplied an excellent introduction, a translation 
which is both accurate and spirited, and an adequate but never 
overpowering quantity of annotation. By way of appendix he prints 
some interesting passages from a thirteenth-century manuscript deal- 
ing with the instruction of the Canterbury novices. The liturgiologist 
will be grateful for Lanfranc’s very full descriptions of rites which are 
identical at many points with the Roman and monastic uses of the 
present day. Students of the Anglo-Norman settlement will note the 
personal touch of the cosmopolitan archbishop when he explains 
that St Gregory the Great is “the apostle of our people, that is, of 
England”. And the general reader will be entertained by a number 
of curious passages. For example: the poor whose feet are to be 
washed on Maundy Thursday must wash their feet beforehand in 
warm water provided for the purpose ; the novices must say mea culpa 
in French (how soon, one wonders, did they learn to say it in Latin?) ; 
the cellarer must as a matter of course admit publicly how slack he 
has been in the performance of his duties, a confession not required 
of the almoner, precentor, or sacristan; and one of the duties of the 
roundsmen, or circumitores, is to make sure that none of the brethren 
has fallen asleep in an apartment usually regarded as private. 


H. P. BR. F. 


The Inheritance of the Common Law. By Richard O'Sullivan, K.C. 
Pp. 118. (Stevens & Sons, Ltd., London. Price 8s.) 


Mr O’SuLLIvaN is already well known for his work on the Christian 
ethos of the Common Law and in this book, containing the Hamlyn 
lectures for 1950, he outlines its concept of Man, of the Family, of 
the Political Community and of the relation between Law and 
Conscience. 

Mr O’Sullivan begins with a short account of the history of the 
Common Law and shows its fundamentally Christian nature. Along 
with the Canon Law it is the only specifically Christian body of law 
in the world. Unlike the Roman Law on which modern continental 
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systems are based, the Common Law possesses “‘no written memorials 
of its heathenry”. Its formation and growth were the work of 
Catholic priests and clerics who deliberately chose “‘on the basis of 
the natural law and with a strong sense of human dignity and free- 
dom, to elaborate a new and organic system of law that would fulfil 
their vision of a society of free men and women living in the fellow- 
ship of a free community”. Hence the institution of slavery, although 
the Roman Law and the continental systems based on it could and 
did find a place for it in the Jus Gentium, and even St Thomas 
would defend it as such on the grounds of general utility, is quite 
opposed to the spirit and letter of our law. 

This characteristic passion for the liberty of the subject does not 
spring from merely emotional causes but from a reasoned concept 
of what man is. He is seen as a being compounded of matter and 
spirit and endowed with reason. He has been entrusted by God 
with the salvation of his own soul and it is because the law recog- 
nizes the purely personal duties he has towards God that it also 
recognizes certain natural and inalienable rights as inhering in him. 
Every man has a spiritual life of his own and can only be obliged 
to obey a law which is “licita et honesta’’. It is a far cry from the 
Roman maxim, “Quod principi placuit legis habet vigorem”. The 
traditional Common Law view was that a command contrary to 
divine positive law or natural law was just no law at all and could 
be disregarded by the subject, whereas today any ordinance duly 
decreed by Parliament is good law. To our ancestors the claim by 
one man or by a body of men to possess an absolute sovereignty was 
tyranny. It is illuminating to compare Hobbes’ concept of man with 
that of Bracton. For Hobbes the natural life of man is “solitary, 
poore, nasty, brutish and short”, but for Bracton the presumption is 
“quod sit bonus homo donec probetur in contrarium”’. 

The great achievement of the Common Law, then, was the 
elaboration “‘of a social system based on the dignity of human per- 
sonality and the intellectual and moral autonomy of Everyman”’. It 
is only from the eighteenth century that Parliament began to think 
of itself as omnipotent and above the moral law. The old idea of 
man as a “‘stalwart, independent and self-reliant being” gives way 
to one in which the average man is seen as approaching the status 
of a mental defective, incapable of doing the simplest things for him- 
self. Thus in a recent book one of our legislators has pronounced 
that : “Housewives as a whole cannot be trusted to buy all the right 
things, where nutrition is concerned. . . . For in the case of nutrition 
or health the gentleman in Whitehall really does Know better what 
is good for the people than the people themselves.” The less man 
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is regarded as a responsible being, the more readily will the sovereign 
authority be granted unlimited powers. 

In his second lecture Mr O’Sullivan deals with the Common 
Law concept of the Family. This is seen as the natural unit of society 
and so is in opposition to the modern view which regards the indi- 
vidual as the unit, and which we inherit from the economists of the 
last century who conceived of society “in the image of two or more 
men cast on an otherwise uninhabited island” and for whom there 
were no women and no families and no children. The Common 
Law regarded marriage as a Natural Law institution raised by God 
to the dignity of a sacrament. It is the “‘voluntary union for life of 
one man with one woman to the exclusion of all others”. The family 
is the natural economic union. “The economic unit of an early time 
was the ‘hide’ of land, which was the amount of land necessary and 
sufficient to maintain a normal family according to some measure of 
decent comfort.” It is interesting to compare this with Leo XIII’s 
definition of a workman’s just wage, which should be “‘sufficient to 
enable him to maintain himself, his wife and his children in reason- 
able comfort”’ (Rerum novarum). Before the Reformation, marriage was 
regulated and administered according to Canon Law and marriage 
causes were decided in the Courts Christian. Even after the Refor- 
mation, when marriage was no longer considered to be a sacrament, 
its law was still administered in the King’s ecclesiastical courts and 
retained in substance its old sanctity. Until the passage of the 
Matrimonial Causes Bill in 1857 it has been stated that “the Bar of 
England could not have furnished a single counsel who would have 
set his name to the opinion that judicial indissolubility was not a 
legal quality of every English marriage.”’ The later melancholy his- 
tory of our marriage laws is all set out in this lecture. In 1938, Lord 
Russell of Killowen in giving judgement in the highest tribunal in 
the land could say: ““What was once a holy estate enduring for the 
joint lives of the spouses is steadily assuming the characteristics of a 
contract for a tenancy at will.” 

The remaining lectures deal with a person’s legal position as a 
member of the State and with the relation between Law and Con- 
science. Mr O’Sullivan observes that “the principle of freedom of 
conscience and the right to resist the command of a superior which 
violates the rules of right morals and of natural law is one of the 
characteristic gifts of Christian civilization.” Hence the Common 
Law has always affirmed that there are limits to the power of the 
sovereign authority and that its commands must be made within 
the general framework of the natural law and divine positive law. 
Thus Bracton declares that the King is under God and the Law, 
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and St Thomas More, the greatest of the Common Lawyers, bears 
witness to the legal traditions of centuries when he declared that he 
died the king’s good servant, but God’s first. In our own day it was 
to a higher moral law that Sir Hartley Shawcross made appeal at 
the trial of the major German war criminals. 

By contrast, the present position in this country is stated in the 
current edition of May’s Parliamentary Practice : ““The Constitution has 
assigned no limits to the authority of parliament. ...A law may be 
unjust and contrary to the principles of sound government; but 
Parliament is not controlled in its discretion and when it errs its 
errors can only be corrected by itself.”” Mr O’Sullivan concludes: 
“It is perhaps not good for the health of a political community that 
the acts of the legislature should be allowed to prevail over funda- 
mental moral and ethical principles” ; and it is the fact that for the 
safeguarding of their fundamental human rights the people of this 
country are dependent on a convention of International law. 

It is however with a feeling of deep satisfaction that one puts 
down this excellent book. In the Common Law we have one of the 
noblest works of man; it is “the surest and best inheritance that any 
subject hath, and to lose this is to lose all. Quz perde ceo perde tout”. 


Fresh Deal for Management and Labour. By Robert Wood Johnson. 
Pp. 206. (Catholic Social Guild. Oxford. 6s. net.) 


Tuts book is refreshingly different from many others of its kind since 
it is the work of a man who has had practical experience of the 
problems discussed. Mr Johnson is chairman of a large industrial 
concern with branches in America, Canada and Great Britain, and 
during the war was Vice-Chairman of the American War Produc- 
tion Board. Not only is he a practical man, he is also a thinker who 
has tried to co-ordinate Christian social principles with daily prac- 
tice. His point is that private enterprise as conducted today is both 
inefficient in practice and indefensible in theory, and that unless it 
reforms itself it will be reformed from outside. The chief interest of 
the book lies in the author’s belief that, while doomed in its present 
form, private enterprise can, if properly organized, provide better 
for the workers’ spiritual and material needs than Socialism or the 
Welfare State. He outlines a definite plan for this end, a plan already 
tried and found successful in his own factories. The book will well 
repay study by all interested in modern social and industrial prob- 
lems. It is well written and the C.S.G. are to be congratulated on its 
very modest price and excellent production. 

jJ. B. CG. 
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Discourses on St Foseph. By Rev. N. O’Rafferty. Pp. xii + 248. (Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $3.50.) 

Mary and Joseph. By Denis O’Shea. Pp. xi + 404. (Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee. $3.50.) 

Présence de Saint Foseph. By A. Bessiéres, S.J. Pp. 200. (P. Lethielleux, 
Rue Cassette 10, Paris Vle. Fr. 350.) 


INTENDED to be devotional rather than technical, Father O’Rafferty’s 
volume of thirty-two sermons stresses the spiritual aspect of St 
Joseph’s life, providing copious sermon matter for preachers and 
spiritual reading for all clients of the most universally popular among 
the Saints. The main theme of this work is the presentation of St 
Joseph as a model for Christians. Very deftly the author sketches 
him from every angle of vision, providing a Patron for all conditions 
of men and women. The book is rounded off with a full chapter of 
prayers and devotions from approved sources. 

A surprising amount of information has been gathered by Father 
O’Shea for his biographical study Mary and Joseph. He has consulted 
the Scriptures and the Fathers, but has not disdained apocryphal 
writings, none of which appears to have escaped his notice. A bulky 
book is the result, packed with unexpected sidelights. Much of it is 
imaginary, but it is clearly set down as such and is always on a 
seemly level. This book is a mine of information, rich in stories and 
sermon illustrations. 

The French book, by Pére Bessiéres, covers much the same 
ground as the two American publications, but it is based upon a 
wider bibliography and is more carefully annotated. St Joseph is 
mentioned by the Evangelists on only fourteen occasions, the ulti- . 
mate sources to which we go for all that has been said of him by 
subsequent writers. The marvel is that these say so much and that 
most of it bears the tests of probability. 
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In the Shadow of Peter. By Henry B. Shaw. Pp. x + 158. (St Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, New Jersey. $2.00.) 


In the grand work of instructing and receiving converts to the Faith 
any book of practical help should claim the attention of priests with 
pastoral duties. Father Shaw’s is such a book. It is the story of his 
journey from the Episcopal Church of America to the one true 
Church of Christ. As history it is absorbing; as a penetrating study 
of an approach step by step “‘from phantom shadows to the eternal 
light of truth” it is a valuable aid to all who are interested in 
conversions—and what Catholic should not be? 

Father Shaw had a good start. With him, as with many, “‘in the 
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beginning was the mother’. She was a non-Catholic, but one of 
God’s good women, and but for her fine influence, early experience 
at school and college might have been altogether disastrous to her 
son’s faith. She was the unconscious channel of grace by which he 
was led safely into the Church through Episcopalian religion, church 
ministry, ritualism and, finally, the honest application of his own 
matured mind. Catholic practice sometimes repelled him, but he 
never boggled at his glimpses of the truth until at length he saw it 
whole. 

An indication of the author’s balanced appreciation of Chris- 
tianity in practice may be seen from two well-remembered incidents, 
one before conversion and the other afterwards. He was shocked at 
the action of a college chaplain following a Communion Service, a 
clergyman whose faith in the “real absence” was so firm that he 
threw the left-over bread out of the window to the birds and poured 
back into the jug for future use the left-over wine. Father Shaw’s 
experience as an early convert, far from shocking him, pleased and 
amused him. Entering a church one Saturday for Confession he 
unknowingly joined the head of the queue instead of the tail. At 
once he felt his arm pulled and heard an aggressive whisper: “No 
you don’t! Get back in the line and take your turn!” 

Whilst unceasingly thanking God for being cradle Catholics, we 
who have always been “inside” cannot but envy converts one 
experience: that at an age when the mind is maturely appreciative 
there suddenly breaks upon it the glory of the Faith. This was the 
privilege of Father Shaw. His book will help to bring this grace to 
many another, for it will encourage the wavering to continue their 
anxious journey until the “kindly light” that unfailingly led him on 
also leads them to the company of Peter. 


The Faith of the Roman Church. By C. GC. Martindale. Pp. x + 134. 
(Sheed & Ward. 7s. 6d.) 


Youtu Clubs produce their own revelations. On one occasion a 
Club Leader persuaded a lapsed Catholic to “‘have a talk with the 
priest’”’—the present writer. This boy, aged eighteen years, had 
much to say, and in the Club was talked of as being clever. His 
reason for not practising his religion was that “it could not be 
proved, even the Resurrection”. I gave him Arnold Lunn’s The 
Third Day, by no means a difficult book, but he returned it after 
three weeks, humiliated to find that he could not read it. His I.Q. 
was down to the level of the less reputable sort of daily newspaper. 

Intelligent people, who can read, frequently study almost any- 
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thing but the Catholic Faith. H. G. Wells was an instance; he 
“played with it and left it as a cat leaves a half-dead mouse in the 
back garden of a suburban villa’. If the intelligent could be brought 
to bend their minds to the highest of all studies, what a different 
world we should be living in! “‘I defy anyone to examine the creden- 
tials of the Catholic Church and remain outside’’—are the words of 
an eminent apologist. 

Here is Father Martindale, in The Faith of the Roman Church, 
explaining with devastating logic, but in his most attractive style, 
the chief doctrines of Catholicism. His words are unanswerably 
intelligible. Given goodwill and candour on the part of his readers— 
their intelligence being taken for granted—he will add many to his 
already long list of converts to the Faith. The case for our holy 
religion could hardly be more perfectly presented. 


Can Christ Help Me? By C. C. Martindale, S.J. Pp. 205. (Rich & 
Cowan, Stratford Place, W.1. 6s.) 


ScHOLARSHIP and literary ability are rarely combined so happily as 
in the person of Father Martindale. He has a permanent place in 
English Catholic history on account of his vigorous championship 
of the Faith in his numerous written works, and particularly in his 
apologetic writings. Can Christ Help Me? is one of the “Needs of 
Today” series. The book aims at meeting the innate need in modern 
man for ‘“‘making contact” somehow or other with God, and this 
through knowledge of Christ’s life and teaching. How many con- 
verts we should number if intelligent people would only read! If 
they would read Father Martindale their search for a guide would 
be over. He gives them in this excellent handbook—standing alone 
among the best of its kind—a superb explanation of how and why 
Christ is man’s one reliable friend. 

The beauty of our Lord’s life and the perfection of His human 
character have but to be realized in order to draw the mind inevi- 
tably to what He taught as the true way of life for every man, the 
way that, alas, is so frequently hidden by man himself. “‘No possible 
excuse exists for a screen and a stage” (and the author might have 
added bookstall) “too often venal and deliberately corrupting.” 
Throughout his book Father Martindale is continually contrasting 
the destructive influences of modern life with the sublime levels to 
which man may be raised when the standards of his conduct are the 
standards of the Gospel. Christ enters into every phase of life if man 
will admit Him, bringing the “‘perfect and unique” revelation by 
which alone human life can reach its true stature upon earth and 
ultimately be made fit for the company of God and His angels. 
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Moments of Light. By Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. Pp. xi + 183. (Burns 
Oates. 75. 6d.) 


PRAYER, being the most important duty of a Christian, is something 
that should not only be exercised in itself but should also be pon- 
dered. Father van Zeller’s book is intended to urge his readers 
rather to think than to pray ; prayer, and truer prayer, will certainly 
follow from the study. 

The author has gathered together numerous notes on the spiri- 
tual life somehow connected with one’s reflective moments, those, 
so to say, flashes of inspiration when God may be “seen” and the 
sight of Him utilized to learn about His closer companionship and 
love. Careful reading of this prayerful notebook cannot but lift the 
heart towards heaven. It is a book that will be for many—and 
especially the spiritually timid—the first rung in the ladder of 
mystical theology. 


Meditations on the Gospels. By Bishop Ottokar Prohaszka. Pp. xxxi ++ 
864. (Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland. $5.50.) 

Meditations for Every Day. By P. J. Sontag, S.J. Pp.: Vol. I, xviii + 
476; Vol. II, ix + 466. (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 
$10.10 the set.) 


Histrorians will place the Hungarian Bishop Prohaszka among the 
greatest churchmen of the Christian Era. His intellectual brilliance 
was of such a high degree as to make him, in the minds of many, 
superior to Newman. For his spirituality men couple his name with 
that of St Bernard. His asceticism made him another St Francis. 
Added to all this was his far-reaching work as a social reformer ; and 
concurrently with his amazing activities of a practical nature, he 
evoked the wonder of his contemporaries by producing a small 
library of fine literary works. To study his Meditations (translated 
by M. de Pal) is to realize that the book is from the hands of a 
genius. 

Keeping ever before him the chronological order of the Gospels, 
the author proceeds in unbroken sequence from the days of John the 
Baptist to Pentecost and the Apostolic Church, drawing out spiritual 
lessons at every step. Each phase in our Lord’s life is described and 
each section of His doctrine explained. Sacred Scripture is the foun- 
dation upon which the author builds all his work. Sometimes he 
gives his readers set prayers of his own composing, but more often 
he leads them on to form for themselves the affections and petitions 
which are the chief fruit of meditation. This lengthy book of approxi- 
mately goo pages is a spiritual treasury of quite extraordinary 
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value, and one that will be particularly appreciated by priests and 
religious. 

Father Sontag’s work follows the liturgical seasons of the year. 
His meditations are modelled on the Ignatian method and are 
extremely practical, having as their main object a participation in 
the world-wide apostolate of Catholic Action. Social, economic and 
industrial problems are dealt with, always in connexion with 
Christ’s teaching. The Sacraments and Commandments have their 
places in the general scheme. The occasional Saints’ Days are inter- 
mingled with the greater festivals of the Church. That so large and 
comprehensive a work should throughout retain its freshness of 
treatment is proof of the author’s versatile mind ; nor does his diver- 
sity of subject cause him to relax his hold upon the central idea of 
all—prayer. Although the book is essentially a meditation manual, 
it is equally valuable as straightforward spiritual reading. 


Saint Bernadette. By Henri Petitot, O.P. Pp. viii + 174. (Mercier 
Press, Cork. 8s. 6d.) 


FRANCE is a country of privilege, when one thinks of saints. No 
land appears to have been more highly favoured by heaven; and 
surely Lourdes is the best beloved among the cherished shrines of 
Christendom. It is the abiding possession of cur Lady, and also a 
proof of the holiness of her chosen child, Bernadette Soubirous. The 
story of this Saint and her apparitions has been told a hundred 
times, but a new work on the subject is always acceptable for any 
additional light it sheds upon an already familiar picture. 
Convinced that the history of Lourdes is in no need of repetition, 
Father Petitot concentrates upon giving his readers a better under- 
standing of the personality of Bernadette, and more particularly of 
her gradual growth in sanctity. His work is a spiritual biography. 
The Saint’s faults and defects are spoken of, as are her efforts to 
overcome them. At length we see her life to be perfect; a finished 
product of the Divine Artist. Her impetuosity and stubbornness 
receive a good deal of the author’s attention. He does not minimize 
them; rather the contrary. Nor does he exaggerate the height of 
her virtue. All the same, the net result—despite the author’s 
deliberate understatement—is that she was always uncommonly 
virtuous and eventually extraordinarily holy. One means to her 
ultimate perfection was the trying influence of her religious superior, 
Mother Vauzou, who never wholly believed in the apparitions, 
chiefly because Bernadette was “‘only a peasant girl and lacked 
breeding”. But then poor Mother Vauzou, notwithstanding an 
expensive education, had been badly brought up. 
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One special mark of the true saint attaches to Bernadette: she 
becomes day by day an object of deepening love on the part of her 
clients, even when they are non-Catholics, as was John Oxenham. 
He admired her intensely, but he was gravely at fault in saying that 
she was unintelligent. She had a firm and serene mind, and she was 
able to express what was in it with a clarity and directness of speech 
that any trained philosopher might envy. She was whimsical too, 
and as a child mischievous; yet her patience and charity were flaw- 
less and her prayerfulness of the highest order. Everything we know 
of her compels our affectionate admiration. She was cur Lady’s 
choice, and we may say that God’s Holy Mother canonized Berna- 
dette before she was raised to our altars by Christ’s Vicar on earth. 


Le Bienheureux Dominique Savio. By J. Halna. Pp. 48. (E. Vitte, 10 rue 
Jean-Bart, Paris Vle. Fr. 50.) 

Un Saint de 15 Ans. By A. Auffray. Pp. 228. (E. Vitte, Paris. No price 
given.) 

Saint Maria Goretti. By Her Mother. Pp. x + 70. (J. Burns & Sons, 
195 Buccleuch Street, Glasgow. 335.) 


Every day in Rome during a Holy Year has the air of a festival, 
but on the occasion of a Beatification or a Canonization festal cere- 
mony culminates to a degree that is unique. Nor is the festivity con- 
fined to Rome. A new name in the Church’s calendar awakens 
interest throughout the Catholic world, frequently becoming for 
entire nations the focal point in Holy Year history. This was the case 
in Italy when, during the year 1950, two children became forever 
renowned, a boy on 5 March and a girl on 24 June. 

Blessed Dominic Savio died in 1857 at the age of fifteen years. 
There seems never to have been a time since his earliest childhood 
when his piety was not in some way remarkable. Few boys can serve 
Mass at the age of five, as he could, and that with an intelligent 
devotion. From the beginning obedience in his home and charity 
outside it formed the mainspring of his constantly maturing holiness 
of life. When twelve years old he became a pupil at St John Bosco’s 
Oratory in Turin, where, under the influence of his saintly master, 
the boy made daily progress in prayer and the practice of virtue 
during the remainder of his brief life. He died with a composure 
beyond his years, but his last words were sufficiently childlike to 
make him akin with all children: “Oh, what wonderful things I 
can see!” 

The largest concourse of people ever to witness a Canonization 
was that which assembled outside St Peter’s to hear Maria Goretti 
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proclaimed a saint. The ceremony was held in the open air because 
even the vastness of the basilica could not contain the multitude. 
This occasion was unequalled in the Holy Year for solemnity and 
enthusiasm, the climax being reached when the Holy Father made 
a most moving address to the people. His words are given in full in 
the booklet mentioned above. 

This little work was not actually composed by the Saint’s mother 
—who was present at the Canonization—but it is written entirely 
around her recorded words during her stay in Rome. Nobody can 
ever have been more eagerly questioned. Father Novarese has com- 
piled the publication, and he has throughout succeeded in allowing 
the personality of ““Mamma Assunta” to display itself. It is quite 
impossible to describe the attractive charm with which this aged 
lady is made known to the reader. Here is a fitting mother—still 
happily living—for the saintly child whose story is expanded from 
one sentence of the Holy Father’s address: “She is the tender and 
sweet martyr of purity, Maria Goretti.” | a ve F 


Exile Ends in Glory. By Thomas Merton. Pp. 262. (Clonmore & 
Reynolds. 16s.) 


THomas MERTON has now a large and appreciative public; it is 
therefore but right and proper that to him should have been 
entrusted the task of making the life of a Trappistine known to the 
world. Himself a Trappist monk, he well understands how the con- 
templative life as practised by the Cistercians can lead to sanctity. 
No one who reads the life of Mother Berchmans can fail to realize 
that a life cut off from the world in a strictly enclosed convent can 
have endless repercussions on lives outside the cloister. 

Mary Piguet, later to become Mother Berchmans of the Order 
of the Cistercians of the Strict Observance, came to the Convent of 
the Redemption in Lyons when she was only three and a half years 
old. She was brought up by the nuns until she was sent out to earn 
her living as a nursery governess and sewing maid at the age of 
twenty-one. But she found the world a strange and unfamiliar place. 
She longed for the seclusion of a contemplative order where she 
could devote her life to the uninterrupted adoration of God. So on 
the Feast of the Sacred Heart, 1899, she arrived as a postulant at the 
Trappist Convent at Laval determined, as she said, “to be a saint 
if it kills me’’. The road to sanctity was to be a hard one. She had 
settled down in great happiness at Laval when she felt compelled to 
answer a call for volunteers to go to Japan, and the rest of her life 
was to be that exile which ended in glory. It was St Thérése of 
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Lisieux who was her guide and helper during those difficult years, 
to whom she turned in all her trials of mind and body. Mother 
Berchmans’ is one more of those lives that show the world the power 
of the Little Way, and it has been related with exceptional insight 
by her fellow Trappist. 


St Patrick’s Summer. By Marigold Hunt. Pp. 273. (Sheed & Ward. gs.) 


THE question of adequate instruction for Catholic children living far 
from a church or priest must often be a difficult one. It is a debatable 
point whether the author has succeeded in solving it here. Let it be 
said at once that the explanations of theological problems are out- 
standingly good and clear. The point is that children who are old 
enough to understand them will also be too old for the method of 
presentation. This takes the form of a story about two children, 
Cecilia and Michael, who are instructed by St Patrick himself. He 
visits them from time to time during the summer before their rather 
late First Communions, explaining their religion to them, showing 
them visions of past events, and even sending Eve, Abraham, and 
one of the Tyburn martyrs to help them. The book can unhesita- 
tingly be recommended for its teaching, and children who like 
fantasy will enjoy it. We are told chat it is intended for children from 
ten to fourteen. The ten-year-olds will probably find the instructions 
above their heads but enjoy St Patrick ; older children will profit by 
the instructions but may find the story tiresome. 

It is a great pity that a book intended for English children and set 
entirely in the English countryside should be marred by American 
spelling. M. T. 
The End of the Affair. By Graham Greene. Pp. 237. (Heinemann. 

10s. 6d.) 


Mr GREENE in one of his literary studies observes that every creative 
writer worth our consideration is a man given over to an obsession. 
His many admirers will be disappointed if they expect to find in this 
novel something of the exciting gangster background of Brighton 
Rock, or even someth’ng of the squalor of The Power and the G'ory. 
But they will find that the thesis, the obsession if you like, is the same 
in its final analysis. It is the triumph of divine Grace over the most 
unpromising human material, in this instance a married woman 
addicted to adultery. After her death her relics worked miracles, 
which will doubtless annoy Mr Greene’s rationalist critics, though 
they would satisfy, we think, the Congregation of Rites. Her hus- 
band, a highly placed civil servant, is a pathetic figure, as a deceived 
consort usually is, and the third point of the triangle—the narrator 
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of the story—is Bendrix, a successful novelist, an unbeliever faced 
throughout with the alternative of loving or hating both God and 
man. Suspecting a rival he employs a detective agency and dis- 
covers, what is to him incredibly fantastic, that the rival and the 
successful claimant for the heart of Sarah is God. Sarah is now dead 
and we do not discover Bendrix’s final reactions, but everything 
points to the Hound of Heaven catching up with him too. 

The minor figures are portrayed with the writer’s customary skill 
and sympathy, especially Parkis who trails his loathesome little boy, 
Lance, wherever he goes, for the purpose of training him in his own 
dubious calling of private sleuth. This Parkis provides a few chuckles 
in the story, since nature has not endowed him with the bright 
intelligence expected in one of that profession : he thinks, for example, 
that Sir Lancelot found the Holy Grail, whereas he was found, of 
course, “having an affair’’. 

The scene is placed round about Clapham Common. In the eyes 
of Bendrix neither the Redemptorist church nor its priests are attrac- 
tive, but Mr Greene himself will be aware that it is by such means 
that divine Grace reaches the masses of ordinary people who, not 
being gangsters, whisky priests or adulterers, are seldom introduced 
into novels. E. J. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


EUTHANASIA 
A. G. writes: 

According to my experience non-Catholic physicians usually 
prescribe morphia pills for the dying in order to shorten the suspense 
for the watchers and to ensure a quiet end to life. I could give many 
examples. In one case I remonstrated with the relatives who were 
loth to contravene “‘doctor’s orders” but finally they stopped the 
dosing, the patient recovered consciousness and was able to receive 
the Blessed Sacrament several times before death. 

In cases of severe pain one could approve of the doping, but the 
cases in my mind are the normal deaths. I have heard no comments 
or protests from priests. 

It seems to me that there is some need for publicity lest the 
Catholic faithful should accept the morphine euthanasia as a normal 
practice tolerated by us priests in deference to ‘“‘doctor’s orders’’. 
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